


WHOSE HOME iS PALESTINE? 


A Unit for This Week 


RABS in Palestine say, “This land is ours,” and point to 

British promises as evidence. Zionists say, “This is our 
home,” and quote British promises, to support their claim. 
A head-on collision of interests results. Britain stands in 
somewhat the same position as King Solomon did when two 
women both claiming one child called on him to settle their 
claims. In addition Britain has her own interests in this 
Near Eastern mandate. What has produced this three-cor- 
nered dilemma? 


HOW TO GET READY 

When you assign “Palestine: Two Ways of Life in Con- 
flict,” have a map of the Near East where the class can 
refer to it. Point out the strategic position of this small coun- 
try. Call attention to cities with two names — one modern, 
one from Bible times. Make a tie-up between Palestine today 
and the Bible stories the class learned as children. 

In advance of class discussion, get in touch with a local 
Zionist organization if there is one in your community. Invite 
a member to talk to the class — to explain the history and 
activities of the movement. If there are any Arabs or Mos- 
lems in your town, invite one to speak. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Hold an informal class forum. You want the class to un- 
derstand the deep-rooted conflict of interests in Palestine, 
the world tensions that have brought it to a head, the genu- 
ine differences between the Jewish and Arab way of life. 
Don’t encourage the class to take sides or to support any 
proposed solution of the problem. Examine the evidence 
and recognize the difficulties involved. 

Put the discussion in the hands of a student leader, but 
plan the hour carefully with him in advance so that im- 
portant points will be brought out. Discuss the economic and 
strategic importance of Palestine, Britain’s responsibility 
toward her mandate, the difficulties which stand in the way 
of complete independence for the country. How have living 
conditions been improved? What undeveloped resources 
are there? What population can the country support? How 
do religious differences aggravate the situation? Show how 
the great need of Jewish people for a refuge irom persecu- 
tion intensifies their demands in Palestine. Emphasize the 
fact that terrorists are a small group whose methods are 
rejected by most Jews. 

At the end of the period ask class to summarize the situ- 
ation, avoiding emotional] statements of opinion. 
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QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


WAR PRISONERS: HOW SHOULD THEY BE TREATED? 
(p. 3) 

Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. How many Germans are now prisoners of war in the 
United States? 

2. What is the Geneva convention? 

3. What kinds of work are prisoners of war doing? 

4. How much are they paid for a day’s work? 

5. What are Italian Service Units? 
Questions for Discussion: 

How much should we do toward re-educating Nazi pris- 
oners of war detained in this country 

What is the Red Cross doing for our men who are in 
German prison camps and for their families? 
For Further Reference: 

“What to Do with German Prisoners; American Muddle, 
by J. H. Powers, Atlantic Monthly, November, 1944. 

“Life Visits a Prisoner-of-War Camp: Germans at Camp 
Breckinridge, Kentucky, Life, November 13, 1944. 

“Italian War Prisoners,” by Gaetano Salvemini, New Re- 
public, January 10, 1944. 

“Prisoner in Germany,” by R. Campbell, Atlantic, June, 
1944. 


Activity: 


You have lived always, probably, in a democracy. Sup- 
pose you had a chance to tell a Nazi boy in his teens what 
a democracy is, how it works, why it is good. What would 
you tell him? What books would you want him to read? 
Plan a “Primer in Democracy,” Write the “Tomorrow the 
World” Contest Editor, United Artists Corp., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York City for information about that contest. 


PALESTINE: TWO WAYS OF LIFE IN CONFLICT (p. 5) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What were the provisions of the Balfour Declaration? 

2. What high British Government official was murdered 
last fall by Palestinian terrorists? 

3. What are the proportions of Arabs and Jews in Pales- 
tine? 

4. What is the basis of Arab claims to Palestine? 

5. What restrictions did Great Britain place on Jewish 
immigration into Palestine, in 1939? 
Questions for Discussion: 

How have Jewish immigrants improved living conditions 
in Palestine? 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 

Yugoslavia, key to Balkan stability. 

Our Department of Commerce and the national 
economy. 

Czechoslovakia and its Ruthenian minority, by Wal- 
ter C. Langsam. 

Inside Washington: 
by Creighton J. Hill. 

Careers in Industry. 9: Medicine and Nursing. 

Know Your World: The Ruhr Basin. 


Manpower Needs and Abuses, 























In what way are the United States and other countries in- 
directly responsible for failure to relieve the tensions which 
lie back of the present emergency in Palestine? 

For Further Reference: 

“Future of the Middle East: Political Problems,” by 
E. Ben-Horin, Harper's, December, 1944. 

“Palestine: The Dream and the Reality; 
Nationalism,” by M. S. Lazaron, Atlantic, 

“Compromise for Palestine,” by J. L. 
December 23, 1944. 

“Much Promised Land,” F. L. Babcock, Fortune, Oct., ‘44. 

“Back Home with the Arabs,” by M. A. Moyal, 
the Americas, June, 1944. 

“Change Comes to Bible Lands,” by Frederick Simpich, 
National Geographic, December, 1938. 

Activity: 


Survey of Jewish 
November, 1944. 


Magnes, Nation, 


Asia and 


Using a topographical map of Palestine, trace the River 
Jordan, point out the elevation of adjacent regions, show 
where the proposed canal from Mediterranean to Dead Sea 
might be constructed. 
which have two names — one ancient, one modern 


ROOTS OF THE PALESTINE CONFLICT (p. 7) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
How did Palestine get its name? 

2. In what century did Rome destroy the Jewish state? 

3. Who was the founder of Zionism? 

4. How did Dr. Chaim Weizmann aid the Allied cause 
during the first World War? 

5. What provision for Palestine was made by the League 
of Nations after the last war? 


Find examples of towns and cities 


Question for Discussion: 

How does the interpretation of the Balfour Declaration 
supported by most Zionists differ 
tation of the same document? 


from the British interpre- 


Brief Biography: 

As a special assignment, 
all they can about T. E. Lawrence and report to the class. 
They will enjoy his own book, Revolt in the Desert. They ll 
find good material in “T. E. Arabia and 
After, by Liddell Hart, i Arabia, by 
Lowell Thomas. 


Activity: 


ask a group of pupils to find out 


Lawrence’ — In 
and in With Lawrence 


Ask your music teacher to play some Hebrew church 


music for you. There are songs of modern Palestine which 





you will enjoy singing. You'll find one in Git on Board, by 
Beatrice Landeck (Edward B. Marks, $1.00). 


SHOULD I GO TO COLLEGE (p. 18) 


If you've tried to answer Dr. Zeran’s questions and are 


still undecided about college, perhaps classmates and 
Getting the opinion of others may help 
Hold a college forum. Ask 


students who have decided the college question to tell how 


teacher can help. 
clarify your own thinking. 


they reached their decision. Present your problems and get 
Watch for new angles they may 
suggest, but make up your own mind. 


vour classmates’ advice. 


1300 VETERANS BACK (p. 13) 


When your father or brother or boy friend in the service 
comes home on leave, how will he feel? What will he want 
and need? Or suppose he has come home for good. Again 
you want to know and understand how you can make his 
homecoming as good as he thought it would be. And you 
want to know without being told. The best way to find out 
is to read as many good first-hand personal accounts as you 
Can. 

Here are a tew. You can find many others. 

“No Place Like Home,” by E. J. Kahn, Jr., 
May 20, 1944. 

“It’s Good to Be Home,” 
ber, 1944. 

“Joe Is Home Now,” by John Hersey, Life, July 3, °44. 

“Happy Landings,” by Herman Masin and S. D. Meyers, 
Scholastic, February 12, 1944. 

“Return Trip,” by Lt. (j-g) Robert C. 
Evening Post, October 14, 1944. 

A radio announcer told the story of a man who sat down 


New Yorker, 


by A. B. G., Harper's, Decem- 


Ruark, Saturday 


next to a service man in a restaurant. He pointed to a dezo- 
ration on G.I “That’s fine, boy. Winat 
is it?’ Somehow Joe didn’t teel so proud of the decoration 


. Joe’s chest and said, 


as he was a minute before. 

Do you know what service decorations stand for? Test 
vourself on the next ten you see. Then read, “Heraldry of 
Heroism: Decorations, Medals, Service Ribbons, Badges and 
Women’s Insignia,” by A. E. Du Bois, in the National Geo- 
graphic, for October, 1943. Now test yourself again. Put 
the Geographic on reserve in the library so that you can 
check up on unfamiliar badges of service and honor. 


LITTLE ORPHAN MACEDONIA (p. 9) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
What is the most important port on the Aegean? 


What leader of modern Turkey was born in this city? 


What claim has Greece to part of ancient Macedonia? 


] 
2 
3. What river flows into the Aegean at this port? 
4 
5 


. What Macedonian crop yields large quantities of use- 
tul anesthetics? 


Key to ‘Know Your World Week” 
I. 5, 6, 8, 9, 1,3, & 7, 30; Z. 
II. b, c, ¢, te a. 
in. ¥, &, Tt, ft, F, T; I, F, ¥, &. 
IV. Philistines, Canaan, Romans, Turkey, Allenby. 
V. Me., N. J., IL, Cal., Conn., Mass., Conn. 
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REMEMBERING LINCOLN 
“Peace does not appear so 


distant as it did. | hope it — 


will come soon, and come foe. 
stay.... And then there will 
be some black men who can 
remember that with silent 
tongue, and clenched teeth, 
and steady eye, and well- 
poised bayonet, they have 
helped mankind on te this 
great consummation.” 


These words of the mar- 


tyr President are brought a 


to mind by the shrapnel- 
riddled helmet of Coast 
Guardsman Charles W. Ty- 
ner of Portsmouth, Va., whe 
luckily suffered but a@ sur- 
face wound as he came in 
with an assault transport 


somewhere in France. 
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HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS There’s no time to be lost if you want to compete for the 


regional honors — Gold Achievement Keys and Certificates 
of Merit. Your entries MST go to the regions FIRST (if 
you live in an area.where there will be a Regional Exhibi- 
tion — see list below), in order to compete for the 672 


Are due NOW or will be SOON! National Prizes. 
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Black Drawing Ink n Hi 
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: Pencil Drawing Handcraft 4 
Prints Needlework and Weaving br 
Designs for Fabrics Mechanical Drawing ; (C 
Costume Designs Photography ag 
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HOW SHOULD 
THEY BE TREATED? 


NE December night in 1943 the lights at Camp Hearne, 

a German prisoner-of-war camp in Texas, were put out 

as usual, A few minutes passed, then a group of eight to ten 

prisoners carrying clubs entered the barracks of Corporal 

Hugo Krauss, who had been captured in North Africa. When 

they left Krauss was lying on the floor, a mass of bruises and 

broken bones. Six days later he died — a victim of Gestapo 

(German secret police) methods because he had spoken out 
against Hitler and the Nazis. 

This was one of six murders and two forced suicides that 
took place in prisoner-of-war camps from September, 1943 
to April, 1944. With one exception, the victims had shown 
themselves to be in some way opposed to the Nazis. They 
had been denounced as traitors in~secret “trials” staged by 
the most fanatical Nazis among the prisoners. 

Action by military officials has stopped such crimes, ac- 
cording to information recently released by the War Depart- 
ment. There have been no reports of violence for over nine 
months, 

The Army quickly set up courts martial. The task was not 
easy because witnesses were intimidated by Gestapo agents 
and warned that they would be dealt with when they re- 
turned to Germany. 

Prisoners who make trouble now are weeded out and sent 
to special camps for “non-cooperatives.” Prisoners who be- 
lieve they are in danger may request a transfer to anotffer 
camp. 

The news from the War Department has again called 
attention to an important question: What should we do 
with war prisoners? Almost 300,000 Germans are now being 
held in the United States at about 400 camps in various 
parts of the country. We are also holding around 80,000 
Italians and a few thousand Japanese, but the Germans are 
the biggest problem. Some people believe we should give 
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them some education in democracy. Others say that it would 
do no good, or that it is not our job to change their habits 
and ways of thinking. Still others believe that we are not 
severe enough with the prisoners, that we are pampering 
them. 


The Geneva Convention 


The War Department contends that in its treatment of 
prisoners it is merely abiding by the Geneva Convention. 
This is an international agreement,’ named after the city of 
Geneva, Switzerland, where it was first adopted in 1864 at a 
conference in which 14 nations participated. It came about 
largely through the efforts of a: young Swiss, Henri Dunant, 
who wrote a pamphlet describing the terrible scenes of suf- 
fering he had witnessed at the battle of Solferino. He also 
called for an organization to care for wounded soldiers, and 
out of the 1864 conference grew the Red Cross societies 
which now exist all over the world. . 

Later conferences modified and added to the original pro- 
visions of the Geneva treaty. The version drawn up in 1929 
was signed by the United States, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many, and it covers the treatment of prisoners. 

Under the terms of the agreement, prisoners are given 
advances on their pay which must be returned by Germany 
at the end of the war, Officers receive from $20 to $40 a 
month, enlisted men 10 cents a day. These sums are not 
paid in’ cash, but in coupons which can be exchanged at 
canteens for things like soft drinks, soap and cigarettes. 

Prisoners who work get 80 tents a day more. Officers are 
not required to work, and non-commissioned officers can be 
ordered to work only as supervisors of other prisoners, but 
they can volunteer if they wish to. Privates, on the other 
hand, must work. If they refuse they are given the “no work, 
no eat” treatment and placed on a diet of bread and water. 
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About 85 per cent of the prisoners are now empleyed in 
one of the greatest prisoner-of-war work programs in history. 
The Army believes that this will prevent trouble, pointing 
out that most of the violence occurred when the men had 
nothing to occupy them. K also helps to relieve the man- 
power shortage in the United States. Two-thirds of the pris- 
oners are working, under strict guard, for private employers 
at the prevailing wage scale, and the War Department has 
already turned over to the Treasury the $42,000,000 which 
remained after}deducting the prisoners’ pay. <j 


Italians: A Special Case 


Many Americans have been disturbed over reports of pris- 
oners attending dances and parties and going on outings 
and sight-seeing tours. The Army says that these men are 
members of Italian Service Units, and explains it this way: 
When Italy surrendered, 35,000 Italian prisoners volun- 
teered for duty in the U. S. Army. They were placed in 
special labor battalions to do military work forbidden to 
prisoners by the Geneva Convention. Their present status is 
peculiar—they are not exactly prisoners, nor are they 
soldiers. 

They still receive 80 cents a day, which is small pay for 
the heavy work they are doing. To stimulate their efforts, 
the Army is giving them one day of recreation a week under 
the watchful eye of army officers. Brigadier General John 
Eager, who commands the Italian Service Units, states that 
their work has shown a marked improvement since the plan 
was put into operation. 

The Italians, unlike the Germans, are friendly and affable. 
Most of the Germans, instilled with the Nazi doctrine since 
childhood, are arrogant and still think Germany will win the 
war. They are the real problem. 


How About Re-Education? 


One suggested way of dealing with the Germans is to 
teach them the ideals of democracy. But when a group trom 
Harvard University requested permission to send literature 
and lecturers into prison camps, Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson replied, “The War Department believes that any 
procedure such as you suggest would be met with suspicion, 





Hart & Ew U Ss. Army 


An MP removes Iron Cross from a prisoner’s blous 
Prisoners can keep their medals, but not display them. 


hostility and resistance, and instead of being persuaded by 
unwelcome teaching the prisoners would turn against it. 
American newspapers, including German-language periodi- 
cals, are subscribed to by prisoners. However, they fre- 
quently boycott the literature made available to them. A 
prisoner is given the opportunity to learn the facts of recent 
history and the practices of democracy if he desires.” 


Russian and British Methods 


Those who object to our policy toward prisoners cite the 
experience of Russia, where an active educational program 
is being conducted among prisoners. In 1943 prisoners. were 
encouraged to join refugees in setting up the Free Germany 
National Committee, which has carried on a propaganda 
campaign against the Nazis. The Union of German Officers, 
a part of the Committee, numbers among its members Field 
Marshal Frederich Paulus, who was captured at Stalingrad. 

It is true that Russia did not sign the Geneva Convention. 
But Great Britain, although bound to observe the Conven- 
tion, also treats prisoners with a firmer hand than we do. 
Neither ranking officers nor non-commissioned officers are 
given any authority over prisoners, who must choose anti- 
Nazis as their leaders. 

Observers say there jg nothing in the Geneva Convention 
which forbids issuing propaganda to prisoners. Germany 
itself seems to hold to this view. The only English news- 
paper American prisoners in Germany are allowed to read is 
the weekly O.K. — The Overseas Kid, which is full of false 
and misleading news about America and our allies. 

To complicate the issue further, the Germans are known 
to have committed at least one atrocity against American 
prisoners. The Inspector General’s Department of the Army 
has verified reports that 100 American soldiers were shot 
down in Malmedy, Belgium, shortly- after they were taken 
prisoner 

Government officials state, however, that the Germans 
have been treating Americans in prison camps according to 
the Geneva Convention. Food and quarters are not as good 
as those given to German prisoners in the United States, but 
they compare favorably with living standards in Germany. 
To make up for this the American Red Cross sends about 
3,500 packages of food a month to American -prisoners. 
Deliveries are made through the International Red Cross 
Committee at Geneva, Switzerland, which also investigates 
conditions among prisoners and sends back reports to their 
home countries. 

Why bother about the treatment of men who have fought 
against us? The answer, of course, is that if Germany is dis- 
pleased with any action we take against prisoners, it can 
take similar action against the Americans imprisoned in 
Germany. 

This holds true even in matters that might at first seem 
trivial. For instance, Germans in one camp were forbidden 
to sing the Nazi Horst Wessel song. Immediately the Ger- 
mans prohibited the singing of The Star-Spangled Banner by 
American prisoners. 

The question of what to do with German prisoners is 
linked with the even more important question of what should 
be done with Germany after the war. How can a people 
stuffed with Nazi propaganda for many years be tavght the 
lessons of democracy? 
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United Palestine Appeal 


ALESTINE is the too-much-Promised Land. It was 

promised by the Bible to the Jews, by the Koran to the 

Arabs and, apparently, by the British government to both 
Jews anid Arabs. 

How explosive the situation is in Palestine was highlighted 
last month by a drama in a Cairo court room. There in an 
iron-picketed prisoner's box, guarded by eight dusky, tar- 
booshed Egyptian police, stood two Palestinian-Jewish 
youths — Eliahu Bet-Tsouri, 23, from Tel-Aviv and Eliahu 
Hakim, 20, from Haifa. They calrhly faced the five Egyptian 
judges of the Supreme Military Court and freely admitted 
the assassination in Cairo last November 6 of Lord Moyne, 
the British MiniSter Resident in the Middle East. They had 
acted on orders of a secret terrorist organization} the “Fight- 
ers for the Freedom of Israel,” also known as the Stern group. 

The assassination was roundly denounced by all Jewish 
leaders. Zionist spokesmen voiced expressions of horror over 
the killing of Lord Moyne. “No reason can be given for the 
crime except lunacy,” the Palestine Post of Jerusalem said 
editorially. 

The Stern group, according to conpetent observers, repre- 
sent a negligible minority of Palestinian Jews. British authori- 
ties place their membership at no more than “several dozen.” 
They are the followers of Abraham Stern who was killed by 
Palestine police in a shooting affray about three years ago. 
The Sternists want to expel the British from Palestine by 
force. They are regarded by many as fascists. The New York 
Times correspondent, C. L. Sulzberger, characterized them 
as “misguided idealists who think that by committing crimi- 
nal outrages they are achieving idealistic victories. . . .” 


World Cross Roads 


The trial at Cairo lasted seven days and ended on January 
18. The two young terrorists were sentenced to death. During 
the proceedings, the accused bitterly denounced British poli- 
cies in Palestine. The reporters were forbidden to take notes 
on these remarks. A tight censorship was imposed. This only 
underscored the far-reaching political implications of the 
Cairo trial. To understand them, one must unscramble the 
complexities of the Palestinian question. No place on the 
globe*offers more involved problems. ‘ 

To begin with, let us examine certain undisputed facts. 
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Two Ways of life 
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Palestine is the birthplace of three world religions — Juda- 
ism, Christianity and Mohammedanism. It holds the key to 
British Empire and world communications, and is of utmost 
importance economically and _ strategically, since it affords 
one of the handiest outlets for Middle East oil and one of 
the best sites for a naval base to guard the Mediterranean. 


In size and shape, the country resembles the state of Ver- | 


mont. Its area of 10,429 square miles contains some of the 


greenest land on earth and some of the most barren. The * 


Jews own but six per cent of its surface, which is only four- 
teen per cent of the cultivated area. According to the latest 
estimates, the population conégists of 1,100,000 Arabs and 
about 550,000 Jews. 

There is a violent controversy between these two Semitic 
peoples — the Arabs and the Jews — over the future of Pales- 
tine. They each have a “case.” The Jewish claim to the coun- 
try is both historic and legal. Palestine is the cradle of their 
culture and religion. For centuries they have turned long- 
ingly to Zion with the fervent hope that one day their nation 
would be revived in its ancient homeland. 


Conflicting Promises 


Legally the Jewish title to Palestine rests on the Declara- 
tion issued on November 2, 1917, by Lord Balfour, British 
Foreign Secretary. The Balfour Declaration says, “His 
Majesty's Government view with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people . . . it 
being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine. . . .” 

The Declaration was endorsed by Frarice in February, 
1918, by Italy in May, 1918, by President Wilson in August, 
1918, by the United States Congress in 1922. It was also 
embodied in the Palestine mandate when this state was 
placed under-British control by the League of Nations;-The 
Preamble of the Mandate recognizes “the historical connec- 
tion of the Jewish people with Palestine and the grounds for 
reconstituting their national home in that country.” More- 
over, Article II of the same Mandate stipulates that Great 
Britain is “responsible for placing the country under such . . . 
conditions as will secure the establishment of the Jewish 
national home.” 
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The. Arabs, on the other nand, maintain that their rights 
to Palestine derive from long-standing possession of the 
country. In.638 A.D. Palestine was invaded and settled by 
Arab followers of Caliph Qmar. The Arabs’ legal claim is 
somewhat vague. It is based on a British offer made by Col. 
T. E. Lawrence in 1915 to the -late Sherif Hussein of 
Mecca in the First World War. The British promised the 
Arabs independence as the price of revolt against the Turks. 
The.terms of the alliance were contained in letters sent to 
Hussein in January, 1916 by General Sir Henry McMahon, 
British Resident in Caifo. In these letters Hussein was 
promised most of the Arabian peninsula, but whether Pales 
tine was included in the agreement is a debatable point. 

Under. the Palestine Mandate a Jewish Agency was set 
up composed of Zionists (who want an independent Jewish 
State) and non-Zionists (who want a Jewish “homeland” 
but not an independent state). The Agency fosters’ Jewish 
immigration to Palestine, aids the purchase of lands for the 
settlers, and sponsors most of the economic, social and 
educational enterprises of the Jewish communities. 


Years of indecision 

British policy toward Palestine zigzagged during the years 
preceding World War II. Then in 1937, when Arab-Jewish 
bloodshed was at its peak, the British government endeavored 
to impose a partition plan on Palestine, dividing the country 
between the Arahs and the Jews. Neither side viewed the 
project favorably. Finally, in May, 1939, the British govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Chamberlain issued a “White Paper” 
which is today the focal center of Anglo-Jewish disputes. It 
fixed March 31, 1944, as the « 
mitting up to that date only 75,000 1 


1 to Jewish immigration, per 
re. Jews to enter Pales- 
tine. These entry permits were not ail used up, however, and 
the government will still issue the remaining 10,000. But 
after that, the Jewish population of Palestine will be frozen 


in the status of a permanent minority. 

The White Paper was attacked by Jewish leaders as Nazi 
appeasement and a betrayal of the Balfour pledge. Winston 
Churchill branded. the document as “a breach of faith.” Then 
came the war, the same year, and the issue was postponed 
In the Presidential elections in the United States last year, 
both major political parties included planks in their platforms 
favoring the opening of Palestine to unrestricted Jewish im 
«migration. Up to now the Churchill government has, how 
ever, made no move to abrogate (set aside) the White Paper. 


A Land Transformed 

Every visitor to Palestine has nothing but highest praise 
for the amazing achievements of the Jewish settlers. They 
have brought about a transformation unparalleled in modern 
history. The Arabs have greatly benefited from Jewish enter 
prise. As Winston Churchill put it, “The Jews have done no 
harm to the Arabs. On the contrary, they have brought them 
nothing but good gilts . 
science.” The Jewish pioneers have built thriving, modern 


. the fruits of reason and modern 


cities on what used to be sand dunes; prosperous farm 
colonies on newly irrigated lands; growing industrial co- 


operatives; power houses, hospitals, universities. They have 
spent since 1917 over a half-billion dollars to restore the 
ancient fertility of the long-neglected soil. “This effort,” ac- 
cording to Walter C. Lowdermilk, outstanding American soil 





conservationist, “is the most remarkable we have seen while 
studying land use in 24 countries.” 

In his book, Palestine: Land of Promise, Dr. Lowdermilk 
asserts that the country, with proper irrigation, could support 
an additional four million Jewish colonists. To this end he 
proposes the establishment of a Jordan Valley Authority, 
similar to our TVA. (See map.) 

Is there no solution to the vexing Palestine question? One 
compromise has been proposed by Dr. Judah Magnes, the 
distinguished American scholar of Hebrew and president of 
the great Hebrew University of Jerusalem. He advocates a 
binational state in Palestine with rights for Jews and Arabs. 
This proposal has found few supporters: 

How remote the prospects are for a satistactory solution 
is described by Anne O’Hare McCormick in a dispatch from 
Jerusalem to the New York Times on January 22. “If any 
decisive settlement of the Palestine problem is contemplated 
by the great powers in the near future,” she writes, “it will 
have to be imposed. The only safe settlement would be agree- 
ment between the Arabs and the Zionists, but a canvass of 
leading Jews and Arabs — and all are divided in their opin- 
ion — discovers no ground for hoping for any compromise 
of their conflicting claims.” 
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Map shows how the River Jordan’s waters would be used for 
irrigation and a 95-mile canal would bring water from the 
Mediterranean Sea ta the Jordan Valley to produce power. 
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Roots of the 
Palestine Conflict _ 


CERTAIN part of western Asia is known to us all, from ° 


our study of the Bible, as “the land of Canaan.” Today 
the same region is called Palestine. Here in ancient times 
dwelt the Philistines, from whom the country got its name 
“Palestine” or land of the Philistines. And a troubled land 
it has been! 

It is known that Palestine, together with Babylonia, 
Egypt and Crete, was an advanced and civilized country 
many hundreds of years before the birth of Christ. From the 
time of the conquest of the land by Joshua (about 1400 
B.C.) to the destruction of the Jewish state by the Romans 
in 70 A.D., Palestine was the home of the Jewish people. 
In the seventh century the land was taken by the Moslems, 
was conquered and reconquered during the Crusades (1096- 
1272) and in 1516 became a part of the Turkish Empire. 

From 1840 onward the Turkish government strengthened 
its grip on Palestine and reduced the political authority of 
the local sheikhs. The last years of the century saw the 
growth of many colonies in the Holy Land, founded by 
French, Russian, German and Jewish religious settlers. 


» 


\ 


z. 


In 1896, Dr. Theodor Herzl, who was born in Budapest, / 


founded a movement called Zionism. This movement had 
for its aim the establishment of a Jewis National Home in 
Palestine. Because the Jews in 19th century Europe were 
living under many restrictions (Hitler did not invent anti- 
Semitism), Herzl hoped to set up a modern independent 
Jewish state in ancient Canaan. Bu \0 , 
+ The Balfour Declaration " 

One of the leading Zionists was Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 
born in Russia but a naturalized British subject. Weizmann 
greatly helped the Allied cause during the First World War 
by certain chemical discoveries. This contribution came to 
the attention of Britain’s Foreign Minister, Arthur Balfour, 
and when the two men met, Balfour found Weizmann’s ideas 
on Zionist» a reasonable and humanitarian program. Bal- 
rour’s interest was further aroused when it was rumored that 
Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany hoped to win the financial 
and mora! support of Jews throughout the world by aiding 
Zionism. But the British moved more quickly. The British 
Foreign Minister in 1917 wrote a letter which has since be- 
come famous as the Balfour Declaration. 

According to this document, Britain looked with favor 
upon the establishment in Palestine of “a national home for 
the Jews.” 


“Lawrence of Arabia” 


Meanwhile, the famous Colonel T. E. Lawrence was win- 
ning Arab support against the Turks. Lawrence was backed 
up by British promises of a free Arabia when the war was 
won. His Arab raiders ranged far and wide, dynamiting 
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" Historical Picture Service 
Crusaders storming a fortress city in Palestine. For two 
centuries the Christian nations of Europe tried unsuc- 
cessfully to take the Holy Land from the Mohammedans. 


BY WALTER C. LANGSAM a 


Professor of History, Union College 


bridges and trains and disrupting Turkish military communi- 
cations and transport. Finally, on December 9, 1917, British 
troops under General Allenby, aided by a Jewish Legion, 
captured Jerusalem and shattered the power of the Turks 
in western Asia. 

When peace was made, Britain received Palestine as a 
“Class A Mandate” of the League of Nations. As the “Man- 
datory,” Britain was to give Palestine “administrative advice 
ahd assistance” until such time as it might be able “to stand 
alone.” At the time the agreement creating the mandate 
was drawn up the Balfour Declaration was written into it. 

Then there was trouble. ; 

The Arabs insisted that the Balfour Declaration conflicted } 
with British promises of a free Arabia. The British replied 4 
that Palestine was not included in the promised Arab state. ¥z 
A study of this correspondence shows that it is possible to 
read it both ways. 

And; just as the Arabs and British disagreed on what was 
promised in their correspondence, so was there disagreement 
over the exact meaning of the Balfour Declaration: Many 
Jews have come to believe that the Declaration promised to 
make a Jewish National Home out of Palestine. The British 
government maintains that it promised to set up in Palestine 
a national home for the Jews without injuring the rights of 
the existing non-Jews. 








T IS fully a generation since women were a novelty as 
political officeholders. In local communities women have 
long served on school committees and other tribunals, 
usually related to the home. They made their way into state 
legislatures long before the first woman sat in Congress. 

Jeannette Rankin was the first woman in the national 
legislature. In the more than quarter century since Miss 
Rankin first took her seat there has been no great rising tide 
of women-in Congress. The 79th session, which opened last 
month, has only nine women in the lower branch, none in 
the Senate. 


It Takes More Than Ability 


This is surprising in view of the fact that women now 
vote in nearly equal numbers to men, and in last Novem- 
ber’s election, due to the absence of millions of men in 
service, the women voters in many communities far out- 
numbered the men. One veteran observer of politics thinks 
that women on the whole prefer to elect men to office. Yet 
they are jealous of their privilege as voters and would not 
for one moment consent to the ‘suffrage being exercised 
solely by males. 

President Roosevelt established a precedent when he 
named Miss Frances Perkins a member of his Cabinet as 
Secretary of Labor. Miss Perkins, who is an able adminis- 
trator and a woman of considerable ability, has lacked that 
special talent which most politicians must have if they are 
to succeed, especially if they are women. 

Some proof of this fact lies in the success of Clare Booth 
Luce, serving her second term as a Republican Representa- 
tive from Connecticut. Mrs. Luce receives publicity and at- 
tention far beyond that of any Congressman of equal abil- 





Acme 
Congresswoman Norton of N. J. welcomes the three Demo- 
cratic newcomers in the House. L. to r. above: Emily T. 
Douglas, Ill; Chase Going Woodhouse, Conn.; Mary T. 
Norton; Helen G. Douglas, Cal. 





Women in Congress 


BY CREIGHTON J. HILL 
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ity. This is because she is charming and beautiful as well as 
talented. 

Several women have been sent to the House, and one to 
the Senate, as widows of men who died while holding office. 
Only one of these ladies, however, has gone on to achieve 
recognition in her own right. She is Mrs. Edith Nourse 
Rogers, Republican of Massachusetts, who is the dean of 
the women’s delegation in the House, having served over 
twenty years. 

Three new additions to the House ladies’ bloc will rouse 
more than a ripple of masculine interest and get a hand 
from the now “coed” press gallery. 


The New House Ladies’ Bloc 


More than passing competition for Clare Luce should be 
offered by former stage star and Democratic leader, Helen 
Gahagan Douglas of California, wife of Major (and former 
screen actor) Melvyn Douglas. 

The second Mrs. Douglas is brown-haired, blue-eyed Mrs. 
Emily Taft Douglas, wife of a Marine captain and daughter 
of the famous late sculptor, Lorado Taft. A Democrat, and 
elected by a greater plurality than Illinois gave to President 
Roosevelt, Emily Douglas displaces rock-ribbed isolationist 
Stephen Day. 

Third addition “to the ladies” is trim, white-haired Mrs. 
Chase Going Woodhouse of Connecticut, who knows her 
way around in universities, in politics, and in women’s 
rights. Former professor-of economics at Conneeticut Col- 
lege, and Democratic Secretary of the State of Connecticut, 
she has been director of the Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations since 1929. 

The new House will have niné distaff members, a net 
increase of two. Only one of the old bloc of seven will be 
missing;pretty Winifred Stanley~of Buffalo, New York’s 
Republican “at large.” Her seat disappeared in the redis- 
tricting of New’ York. 


Politics Without Gender 


Although women have not come to Washington in in- 
creasing numbers over the years, enough of them have held 
office so that it is possible to gauge whether or not they 
bring any new or unique assets to public office. 

The answer is an unqualified No. An analysis of the vot- 
ing records of women members of Congress over recent years 
shows that their political behavior on roll calls, patronage, 
and all usual manifestations of public life, is not a jot differ- 
ent from that of their masculine colleagues. 

Women are doing about as good a job as men in public 
life — no better, no worse. Here and there, of course, there 
will be exceptions, but there is no particular reason to as- 
sume that we will see any unusual and peculiarly feminine 
statesmanship arise out of the current session. 
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little orphan’ 
MACEDONIA 


IKE a man without a country, Macedonia is a land with- 
out a nationality. On the map its name appears across 
an indefinite piece of Balkan peninsula that slopes from 

mountain highlands by the lakes west of Monastir in south- 
ern Yugoslavia to swampy lowlands below sea level at the 
Mesta River in northeastern Greece. 

In 1941 Bulgaria snatched all Macedonia, with German 
help. Now that Bulgaria is defeated, no one knows what will 
happen to Macedonia. For the present it is an orphan with 
no mother country. 

’ At first sight there seems to be nothing particularly de- 
sirable about this orphan. Although jin a semi-tropical loca- 
tion, Macedonia is swept by terrible north winds that shriek 
down the Vardar Valley, bringing hot sand storms one sea- 
son and freak cyclonic hail storms the next. There are no 
trees to break the force of the wind, for the vast forests 
which used to surround Salonika were cut déwn centuries 
ago to build houses, and were not replanted because the 
Turkish conquerors imposed a tree tax. 

Melting snow from 7,000-feet-high mountains and much 
rain swell the unnavigable Vardar, Struma, and Mesta rivers, 
flooding the low eastern plains and forming vast swamps. 
An intense summer sun beats on these steaming bogs, mak- 
ing ideal breeding grounds for malarial mosquitoes. 

Why is it, then, that Balkan nations vie with one another 
to “adopt” this-orphan? Because it boasts the most important 
port on the Aegean: Salonika. 


Salonika: “‘Pearl of the Aegean” 


The port of Salonika through the centuries has been the 
outlet for European trade. that comes either in a north- 
south direction down the Vardar Valley, or in a west-east 
direction across mountain passes from the Adriatic. In 
World War I it was the eastern headquarters of the Allies. 

Its commercial, importance is rivaled by its ecclesiastic 
eminence, for St. Paul wrote two Epistles to its people, and 
on one of the rocky peninsulas to the south of it lie the 20 
Byzantine monasteries of Mt. Athos, 1,000-year-old capital 
of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

The attempts by many nations to control Salonika led one 
writer to say: “Macedonia is a political problem rather than 
a geographical] entity.’ In fact, Macedonia has not been a 
country in its own right since the days of Alexander the 
Great, 4 centuries B. C. 

Slavs migrated to Macedonia in the 5th century, gradually 
assimilating the Grecianized population. Taken by Bulgaria 
in the 9th century, these Slavs were conquered in the 14th 
century by the Turks. Bulgarian influence remained, how- 
ever, because the Turks let Bulgaria appoint bishops in 
Macedonia. 

The 19th century was marked by uprisings against the 
Turks: Serbia revolted in 1805, Greece in 1822, Bulgaria in 
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1875. By the Russo-lurkish war treaty Bulgaria wor her in- 
dependence, but Macedonia remained under oppressive 
Turkish rule. 

Determined to win their freedom, Macedonians began 
to organize guerilla bands — called haidouci by the Slavs, 
klefti by the Greeks, and comitadji by the Turks. The sepa- 
rate comitadji bands merged in 1894 to form the MRO 
(Macedonian Revolutionary Organization), some of whose 
leaders (the autonomists) hoped to win complete auton- 
omy, while others ‘the pro-Bulgarians) wanted to merge 
Macedonia with Bulgaria. 


Internal and External Wars 


MRO secretly prepared for an uprising against the Turks, 
scheduled for 1903; but when the MRO leader was killed 
in a skirmish, the pro-Bulgarians ordered a premature: up- 
rising, in 1902, which the Turks defeated. Weakened by 
disagreements between autonomists and pro-Bulgarians, and 
opposed by other guerilla groups formed by Serbia and 
Greece, MRO became merely a tool of Bulgaria. 

As a result of the Balkan Wars and World War I, Mace- 
donia was divided between Serbia and Greece, with a tiny 
strip south of Melnik going to Bulgaria. 

Today claims and counter-claims on Macedonia are be- 
ing chalked up by all interested countries. The Greek gov- 
ernment feels Greece should keep Greek Macedonia because 
Greece has reclaimed most of its eastern swamps into 
Greece’s primary grainland. The Greek EAM, in which 
communist influence is strong, says it is willing to let Mace- 
donia go to Tito’s pro-Russian governmert in Yugoslavia. 
In Tito’s plans, Macedonia would be an autonomous state 
in a federation of six autonomous states. ‘ 

(The Greek province of Macedonia, labeled as such on 
the map, is only the southern portion of the territory 
claimed by Macedonians. In Tito’s proposed federation of 
south Slav states, Macedonia would include, roughly, Greek 
Macedonia, part of present Yugoslavia from a point several 
miles north of Skolpje, and about 10,000 square miles of 
the Struma Valley now in southwestern Bulgaria.) - 

The Macedonians are a mixture of Christian Slavs (a ma- 
jority), Vlachs, Greeks, Serbs (a minority); of Moslem 
Turks, and of Jews. Treated roughly by both nature and 
neighbors, the swarthy, primitive peasants are hardy, mo- 
rose, superstitious, and suspicious. 














On the Battlefronts 
EAST. The second week of the spec- 


tacular Russian offensive saw the Red 
Army across the Oder River at several 
points between Steinau and Gosel. In 
Upper Silesia the Muscovites seized the 
industrial center of Gleiwitz. They also 
laid siege to Breslau and smashed to 
within four miles of the Polish fortress 
of Posen (Poznan). By reaching the 
Baltic, between Elbing and Koenigs- 
berg, the Soviets have virtually cut off 
all of East Prussia fyom the rest of the 
Reich, trapping some 200,000 Nazi 
troops. The Baltic port of Memel has 
been captured, which entirely frees 
Lithuania. Russian spearheads wersg 
less than 90 miles from Berlin. Hordes 
of refugees were streaming out of east 
ern Germany. Heinrich Himmler was 
dispatched to the critical Eastern Front 
with orders to “make and execute dras- 
tic decisions.” 

WEST. The Yanks erased the last of 
the Nazi bulge by capturing pivotal St. 
Vith. In the greatest tactical air oper- 
ation of the war, the 9th Air Force 
lashed out for two days at a 50-mile 
column of Nazi vehicles streaming back 
to the Reich from the Ardennes salient. 
Over 7,000 conveyances and hundreds 
of tanks and armored cars were de- 
stroyed or damaged, regarded as a 
greater loss to the Nazis than the one 
they suffered at Falaise Gap. Mean- 
while, to the north, the British 2nd 
Army stormed ten miles into the Reich, 
seizing Montfort and entering Einsberg, 
a fortress in the Siegfried Line. The 
only major Nazi activity in many days 





was an attack along a 25-mile front in 
the northern part of the plain of Alsace, 
probably aimed at Strasbourg. But 
American counter-attacks wiped out 
most of the enemy's gains. Lieut-Gen- 
eral Ben Lear was released as com- 
manding general of the Army ground 
forces and named deputy commander 
to General Eisenhower, to handle man- 
power demands and reclassification. He 
is succeeded by General Joseph W. Stil- 
well, recently recalled from the China- 
Burma-India theater. 

PACIFIC. General MacArthur's 
Yanks bagged one of the biggest prizes 
in the Pacific war by capturing Clark 
Field with its thirteen airstrips on Lu- 
zon, It was there that we suffered our 
first casualties of World War II when 
early in December 1941 Jap dive-bomb- 
ers destroyed our main Philippine air 
strength. Together with Clark Field, the 
Gls seized Fort Stotsenburg and plunged 
ahead to Angeles, a road junction only 
13 miles from Manila. On the west coast 
of Luzon Island, other U. S. infantry- 
men advanced southward to Santa 
Cruz, below Dasol Bay. On the eastern 
flank they captured Rosario. Simultane- 
ously, the war in the skies is gaining 
momentum. On the Asiatic mainland, 
the capture of Wanting and Muse has 
finally made possible the opening of the 
Ledo-Burma Road from India to China 
-~a development of far-reaching mili- 
tary and political importance in the 
Pacific theater, which Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek celebrated by renam- 
ing the 620-mile highway the Stilwell 
Road, in honor of General Joseph W. 
Stilwell, who planned it. 
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Wallace and Jones: 

Their feud is an old 

one of conflicting 
economic views. 





Feuding Gentlemen 


What Happened: As the first official 
act of his fourth term, President Roose- 
velt made a basic change in his execu- 
tive family. He requested Mr. Jesse 
H. Jones to resign as Secretary of Com- 
merce and head of the Government fi- 
nancing agencies, and nominated the 
retiring Vice President, Henry A. Wal- 
lace, to that post. In his letter to Mr. 
Jones, the President frankly admitted 
that he was paying off a political debt. 

“Henry Wallace,” he wrote, “de- 
serves almost any service which he be- 
lieves he can satisfactorily perform. I 
told him this at the end of the cam- 
paign, in which he displayed the ut- 
most devotion to our cause, traveling 
almost incessantly and working for the 
success of the ticket in a great many 
parts of the country. Though not on 
the ticket himself, he gave of his ut- 
most toward the victory which ensued.” 

This explanation did not please Mr. 
Jones nor the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. The Committee voted 10-to-2 
to defer consideration on Mr. Wallacé’s 
nomination until Congress has acted on 
legislation designed to remove from the 
Commerce Department all the federal 
lending agencies; i.e., the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation’s eight sub- 
sidiaries: Defense Plant Corp., Defense 
Supplies Corp., Rubber Reserve Co., 
Metals Reserve Corp., War Damage 
Corp., Disaster Loan Corp.; Federal 
National Mortgage Assn., and the RFC 
Mortgage Co. 

Appearing before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee on, January 24, Mr. 
Jones bluntly asserted that he did not 
regard Mr. Wallace as suited to man- 
age these agencies, which are at pres- 
ent a part of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

Later, after questioning Wallace, the 
committee voted 15 to 4 to approve 
the George Bil] taking the RFC from 
the Commerce Department, and then 
rejected the nomination of Wallace by 
a 14+o 5 vote. 

What's Behind It: Conservatives in 
the Senate are concerned over Mr. Wal- 
lace’s alleged radicalism. They object 
less to his proposed stewardship of the 
Commerce Department than to his con- 
trol of the powerful federal lending 
agencies. 
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Streamlining the GOP 


What Happened: There are only 
1,267 electioneering days left before 
the next Presidential election. This 
thought may have been uppermost in 
the minds of Republican National Com- 
mittee members when they met in In- 
dianapolis late last month and unani- 
mously approved an 8-point reorgani- 
zation program proposed by Chairman 
Herbert Brownell, #Jr. 

The program for streamlining the 
elephant includes: (1). The national 
GOP organization shall function not 
only at campaign time, but all-year- 
round, with an enlarged staff of trained” 
personnel; (2). close working relations 
with Republican leaders in Congress; 
(3) establishment of staff in Washing- 
ton to enable Republican legislators “to 
show more clearly the fallacies of New 
Deal doctrines,” and aiding them “to 
ferret out the waste, extravagance, and 
bungling of New Deal agencies;” (4) 
co-operation with Republican governors 
and state administrations; (5) closer 
ties with state and county committees; 
(6) greater activity by individual mem- 
bers of the national committee; (7) 
broadening the base of contributions to 
the party treasury by encouraging small 
individual: donations; (8) an intensive 
two-year campaign to win Republican 
control of Senate and House in 1946. 
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The Committee voted to retain Mr. 
Brownell as national chairman, with full 
authority to carfy out the reorganiza- 
tion It also elected Mrs. Dudley C. Hay 
of Detroit, committeewoman from Mich- 
igan, as its secretary, to succeed the late 
Harold W. Mason. Mrs. Hay will be 
the first woman in American history to 
hold this post for a major pafty. 

What’s Behind It: The good old 
American democratic game of the “outs” 
fighting to become the “ins.” 


On the Diplomatic Front 


HUNGARY. Hitlerdom’s last satel- 
lite, Hungary, has surrendered un- 
conditionally, and the armistice terms 
which she signed in Moscow have been 
announced. Under them Hungary is to 
pay the equivalent of $300,000,000 in 
reparations, $200,000,000 to the Rus- 
sians and $100,000,000 to the Czechs 
and the Yugoslavs. She is to lose the 
ill-gotten booty awarded her by the 
Nazisein 1938 and 1940. Her frontiers 
are to be restored to those of Decem- 
ber 31, 1937. Hungary has agreed to 
declare war on Germany and to provide 
the Allies with at least 8 infantry divi- 
sions. 

POLAND. In a last minute appeal for 
a solution to its tragic predicament, the 
Polish government in London presented 
a memorandum to Britain and the 
United States urging the creation of an 
inter-Allied commission to administer 
liberated Poland, and ‘a free election 
there after Polish prisoners, estimated 
at five million, return to the homeland. 

YUGOSLAVIA. Ii’s still a draw in 
the feud between the youthful and 
courageous King Peter II and his un- 
yielding Prime Minister, Dr. Ivan Su- 
basitch. Although Peter requested his 
resignation, Dr. Subasitch, who is 
backed by Marshal Tito and probably 
also by the Seviet government, refuses 
to let himself be dismissed. 

UNITED STATES. Close by the 
President's side at the Big Three con- 
ference will be Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 


That the U. S. Secretary of State will - 


attend the momentous meeting was of- 
ficially confirmed by Mr. Stettinius him- 
self. It is also reported that he will meet 
in separate parleys with Foreign Sec- 
retary Eden and Foreign Commissar 
Molotov. 





The 100 Per Cent Goal 

What Happened: In his inaugural 
address President Roosevelt outlined the 
nation’s: problems and charted the na- 
tion’s course in the years ahead: “In 
the days and the years that are to come 
we shall work for a just and honorable 
peace,” he declared, “a durable peace, 
as today we work and fight for a total 
victory in war. We can and we will 
achieve such a peace. We shall strive 
for perfection. We shall not achieve it 
immediately — but we still shall strive. 
We may make mistakes — but they must 
never be mistakes which result from 
faintness “of heart or abandonment of 
moral principles.” 

What’s Behind It: Coming as the last 
public utterance by the President be- 
fore his meeting with Churchill and 
Stalin, the speech was interpreted by 
many observers as both a warning not 
to expect perfection in the decisions 
to be reached by the Big Three, and at 
the same time, a reassurance that our 
Government will not yield on matters of 
primary moral concern. 


Watch Out for Them 


It’s open season on Nazi spies. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has re- 
cently warned that three Nazi agents, 
under orders to carry out espionage and 
sabotage activities, are believed to be 
in the United States or attempting to 
enter the country. The trio was trained 
at the German Espionage and Sabotage 
School at the Hague, Holland. They are, 
according to Director J. Edgar Hoover 
of the FBI, associates of the two Nazi 
saboteurs whose capture was announced 
on New Year’s Day. Their names are: 
Max Christian Johannes Schneeman, 44, 
former resident of Pereira, Colombia; 
Hans Rudolf Christin Zuehlsdorf, 25, 
formerly of Bogota, Colombia; and Os- 
car Max Wilms, 37, former resident of 
Managua, Nicaragua. Detailed descrip- 
tions of them may be found in “Wanted 
Notices” at local post offices throughout 
the country.. 


Our Neighbor's Bad Boys 

There is a skeleton in Canada’s closet! 
The’ government has announced that of 
15,600 Home Defense troops ordered 
overseas, 6,300 went AWOL (absent 
without leave), and are still missing. It 
would be unjust to Canada, however, 
to discuss this “scandal” without re- 
membering the great contributions she 
has already made to the war. Out of a 
population of 11,500,000 she has an 
army of 800,000, and 260,000 of them 
are Overseas, 
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1- Hearing in 1830 that the frigate Constitution, atter many 
ma heroic victories, was to be scrapped, young Holmes wrote a 
= poem that made hiin famous and saved “Old Ironsides.” 
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WHY SHOULD THESE YOUNG, STRONG 
MOTHERS DIE? 1S THE DISEASE CARRIED 
FROM ONE TO ANOTHER 8Y THE DOCTOR? 
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3. Dr. Holmes continued his work and long 
before science had proved that germs cause 
disease, he wrote his paper on puerperal fever. 


ABSURD NONSENSE! ] AN INSULT TO 
THE PROFESSIONS 


GENTLEMEN, / BEG 
70 BE HEARD IN BEHALF 
OF THE WOMEN WHOSE 
LIVES ARE AT STAKE! 






































4. When his son, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
was wounded in 1862, Dr. Holmes searched 
for him and wrote, “My Hunt for the Captain.” 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
(1809-1894) 


Author and Medical Pioneer 


LIVER WENDELL HOLMES is best 
known as the author of the amus- 
ing essays entitled “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” and of many quotable 
poems. 

But Oliver Wendell Holmes also was 
a physician, and a brilliant professor of 
anatomy, who made many original med- 
ical investigations. It was Dr. Holmes who 
called tuberculosis the “Great White 
Plague,” and who coined the word “an- 
esthetic” to describe Dr. William T. G. 
Morton's use of ether to produce insen- 
sibility during an operation. 

Dr. Holmes was born in Cambridge, 
studied law at Harvard, then switched to 
medicine, studying in Boston and France. 
He was called on so often to write poems 
for special occasions that he became 
known as the poet laureate of Boston. 

in 1857, James Russell Lowell chose Dr. 
Holmes to write for the new Atlantic 
Monthly, and his essays soon won him 
fame both in this country and in Europe. 
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for 1300 VETS 


: Thrill of a lifetime enjoyed by 
battle-scarred heroes home on furlough 


IGURES stirred in the double bunks 

in Barracks 6112 at Camp Shanks, 
N. Y., at 5 o'clock in the morning. 
Darkness and ice and snow lay outside 
the misted windows. A blond boy 
crawled from a lower bunk and stared 
across the white fields. Snowflakes 
dropped lightly against the pane. The 
boy’s breath spread vapor patches on 
the glass. He murmured, “Snow, 
American snow,” and a grin spread. He 
wrote in the fog patch on the glass in a 
large awkward scrawl, “U S A” “USA.” 
He put on hisGI trousers, grabbed up 
4 towel and moved down to the 
showers. 


Fresh from Western Front 


In this barracks, and in dozéns of 
others on this flat plain, some 1,300 
soldiers, fresh from the Western Front, 
awoke in much the same way, said and 
did-much the same things. They had 
just slept —those who could sleep — 
through their first night back on native 
soil after two to three years overseas. 

Every one of them had been pulled 
out of the battle line, under fire in Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, and Holland a 
month ago, to return home for 30 days. 
Every one of them had been wounded 
once or twice — some. four times; or 
wore two or more decorations for valor. 
Each one had been picked for outstand- 
ing gallantry and for length of service 
in the lines. 

The great, gray transport that brought 
them home the day before had plowed 
through North Atlantic storms, through 
gale-driven snow and sleet. None had 
slept the last night out. 

At 5 a.m. a hoarse cry ran the length 
of the ship. A soldier in the bow could 
see the Statue of Liberty in misty sil- 
houette, through the snow. He shouted: 
“There’s The Old Lady, fellas. There’s 
The Old Lady.” Men came tumbling to 
the icy decks, heads appeared at port- 
holes. The men pounded one another 


in their joy. Cheers rolled across the ° 


harbor, startled the gulls into sudden 
flight. 

It was 10 a.m. when the transport 
stood alongside an icy North River pier, 
her decks lined with boyish soldier 
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faces. The New York Port of Embarka- 
tion Band rent the icy cold with blaring 
brass, shrill reeds, throaty saxes, boom- 
ing drums. It played “Stars and Stripes 
Forever” and a hoarse cheer blew down 
from the crowded rails. The band swung 
into “Red Bank Boogie” and the voyag- 
ers beat the time. 


Roll Call at Pier 


Red Cross Gray Ladies got ready 
with their steaming coffee, with baskets 
of doughnuts, baskets of milk in paper 
cartons. The gang planks were placed 
and the soldiers clumped ‘down under 
the weight of their barracks bag’s. Troop 
movement men at a high desk called 
each man’s last name as he passed — 
“Billings, Richardson, Gentile, Smith, 
Rubenstein, Pisetto, Lee, Genecki, Sul- 
livan, Adams, Swiloski, Qffenberger, 
Goebel, McGivney” — and the soldiers 
barked back their first names, as a 
check. 

The 1,300 formed double ranks the 
length of the icy pier shed. They had 
hardly dumped their kits before the 
Gray Ladies were among them, handing 
out the milk, the doughnuts, and the 
coffee, It was the first fresh milk they 
had touched in two years, in most cases. 


Ferryboat Rings with Song 


An officer stood on a packing crate. 
He told the men they were to go by 
ferry to the Weehawken yards on the 
New Jersey shore, then by train to 
Camp Shanks. Some one shouted an 
order, the packs swung up, and the 
lines started through the shed to the 
band’s sharp version of “One O'Clock 
Jump,” “Jersey Bounce” and “Make Be- 
lieve.” The soldiers took up the chorus 
as they boarded the ferryboat Catskill. 

Reporters talked with the soldiers in 
the heated ferry salons. Corp. Richard 
Anderson told how a runner tapped 
him out of his frontline foxhole beyond 
Aachen and breathlessly brought the 
message: “You're goin’ home. You got 
80 days in the United States,” and how 
he couldn't believe it. 

He faced across the river, a tall blond 
boy, fresh-cheeked and dreamy-eyed. 
The Bronze Star and the Purple Heart 
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Reprinted from the New York Times 





a 
showed on his tunic when the wind 
blew his overcoat back. 

Pvt. Hal MacCollum of 661 East Di- , 
vision Street in Syracuse, a First Army 
signal man, overseas 32 months, was 
tapped for furlough at night as he 
crawled through the snow, south of 
Dueren in Germany, after a wire-laying 
mission. He said: “The Germans were 
only 600 yards from us, up there. When 
this runner told me ‘You got 30 days’ 
furlough in the United States,’ I only 
looked at him. 


Unbelievable Luck 


“T said, ‘Quit your fooling,’ and then 
I saw he wasn’t kidding, When I got 
back to command pest a couple of min- 
utes later, the captain said, ‘Calm down. 
It’s true, but you’ve got to calm down.’ 
He said: ‘Ean you get ready to pull out 
by tomorrow night?’ and I was so ex- 
cited I said, ‘Siy, I’m ready now.’ I left 
the. liges next morning.” 

Sergeant Harry Myrand, 22 years 
old, short, dark-haired, sober-eyed, hud- 
dled iu a corner seat in the ferryboat, 
looking out across the water like a man 
in a dream. His parents, Solomon and 
Fanny Myrand, live at 146 Lenox Road 
in Flatbush. He has not seen them in 
more than two years. He was with the 
Third Armored Division, First Army, 
fighting his way from Italy into Ger- 
many. He is a reconnaissance scout. He 
wore the Silver Star with Oak Cluster, 


(Continued on page 21) 





























































Real milk! Back in good old U. S. A.! 
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ATTITUDE GYRO 


When a fighter pilot is in combat, he 
often has to perform difficult aerobatic 
maneuvers — Immelmans, chandelles, ail- 
eron rolls, and others. 

Until recently, these aerobatics could 
Only be performed by constantly looking 
at the ground. Only by looking at the 
ground could. the pilot know the attitude 
of his plane at all times. Attitude is the 
position of an aircraft in relation to the 
earth’s surface. 

For this reason, it was difficult for pi 
lots to perform these aerobatics in clouds, 
at night, or in “instrument” weather. Only 
a very skilled pilot, flying “by the seat of 
his pants” — by feel, by guesswork, and 
by long expetience —could execute a 
chandelle under these conditions. 

To make aerobatics possible under any 
flying conditions, Sperry Gyroscope Com 
pany developed the Attitude Gyro. The 
Attitude Gyro tells the pilot what his atti- 
tude is throughout 360 degrees of roll and 
pitch. 

Drawings on this page show maneuvers 
as they look to the pilot in the cockpit 
of his plane. The Attitude Gyro (instru- 
ment dials on left of drawings) shows a 
different picture for each attitude of the 
plane’s flight. The remarkable thing about 
the black-and-white sphere inside the in- 
strument is that no matter what maneu- 
ver the plane performs, the sphere doesn’t 
change its position at all. In a bank, it 
only seems to tilt. 

What actually happens, is that the 
sphere stays in one position, and the 
plane flies “around” it: Thus, the pilot 
sees a different portion of the sphere for 
each attitude of the plane’s flight. 

In these acrobatic maneuvers, if they 
are to be done perfectly require great 
precision on the nart of the fichter pilot. 








A “plumber’s nightmare” is Army 
slang for the P-59A jet-fighter. 
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Short Shots 


Hoop-la: Basketball’s greatest brother 
act is the Harold and Gerald Anderson 
combination of Arthur, [ll., High 
School. The terrific twins popped in 
96 points in Arthur’s 120-to-12 win over 
Arcola High. Gerald scored 52 and 
Harold 44 

Feet-ball: Admiral Halsey, coming 
late to a’ football game, stepped on a 
sailor’s foot. The sailor, not looking up, 
growled: “Get off my foot, you big 
lug.” Then, recognizing the admiral, he 
blurted: “Oh, my goodness, beg pardon, 
I’m so sorry, sir. Here’s my other foot - 
go ahead - step on it!” 

Duck Story: Bill Osborn, ot Kansas 
City, planned to have wild duck for 
dinner. He shot a nice, plump bird, 
tucked it under his hunting coat and 
started home. After carrying it for 15 
minutes, he slipped and fell. And guess 
what - the coat opened and the duck 
flew out! 

Basketball’s Busiest Bee: Ou: vote 
tor the busiest gent in basketball goes 
to Gus Krop, of Pittsburgh. He attends 
the University of Pittsburgh five days a 
week from 8 am. to 12:30. He 
coaches St. Casimir High until 3:30, 
and then hikes off to his regular job as 
a policeman (5 p.m. to | a.m.) 

Golf Bug: Scott Thompson, of. [ulsa, 
Okla., needed a 25-foot putt to win a 
golf match. He aimed carefully and put- 
ted. The ball rolled straight for the cup, 
but stopped right on the rim. As 
Thompson walked forward to tap it in, 
a large beetle crawled out of the hole 
and over the ball. As it reached the top, 
its weight toppled the ball into the cup. 
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Don’t pay big prices 
for luminous articles, 
Make your own! Sell 
at big profit or keep 
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With our complete 
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Why have a hobby? 


HERE are all sorts of reasons 
for hobbies, but one of the best 
is simply that they’re fun. Whether 
you go in for building model air- 
planes or railroads, for woodcraft 
or boating, there’s fun in doing... 


And there’s one hobby that works 
in well with any other hobby—one 
that adds to the fun of all hobbies. 
That is taking pictures! 


Pictures make a lasting record of 


good times—a record that will give 
pleasure for years to come. Good 
times are better times when there’s 
a camera around — loaded with 
Ansco film. 2 


To help make sure of good pic- 
tures, be sure to use Ansco film. It’s 


Ansco 





film - -cameras 


specially designed to make picture- 
taking easier . .. so easy that we can 
and do guarantee: “Pictures that 
satisfy, or a new roll free!” 


Ansco film has what experts call 
“wide latitude” —a technical term 
that simply means the ability to 


help correct errors in exposure. So 


even if your exposures aren’t just 
perfect, you’re almost sure to get a 
satisfactory picture with Ansco film, 
“the film that remembers you’re 
human,” 


Ask for Ansco film by name— 
and start snapping good pictures 
today! Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. + 
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Jaundice Comes on Wings 


HEN a person’s skin and ‘the whites 

of his eyes turn yellowish, doctors 
generally say he has jaundice. For jaun- 
dice, usually thought of as a disease, 
really is a symptom — coloration of the 
skin by bile pigments. In the days of 
sailing ships, jaundice sometimes was 
lumped with scurvy as the result of a 
fruit (we would say vitamin) defi- 
ciency. 

Modern doctors diagnose two other 
conditions whose symptom is jaundice. 
Any obstruction (from a tumor, gall- 
stones, inflammation, etc.) of the pas 
sage of bile (a digestive juice) from 
the liver (where bile is secreted) or the 
gall bladder (where bile is collected) 
to the intestine (where bile sets to work 
digesting food) may cause bile to be 
absorbed by the blood and result in 
jaundice. Accompanied by drowsiness, 
irritability, and slow pulse, this jaun- 
dice is called obstructive jaundice, in 
contrast to another type, haemolytic 
jaundice. Haemolytic jaundice is a 
symptom in ills like yellow fever and 
malaria. 


But obstructive and ha@molytic jaun- 
dice do not account for all cases of 
jaundice. An infectious jaundice brought 
on by some other, until lately unknown, 
cause has become the war's most im- 
portant medical disease, causing more 
deaths and sickness than any other, 
and increasing at a rapid rate in the 
U. S. On the Italian front there have 
been more “casualties” from jaundice 
than from enemy bullets. The victims 
used to be out of action for two to 
three months. Jaundice is also the Ger- 
mans’ major disease on the eastern front. 


Army Doctors Take Over 


So bad a problem had the disease be- 
come that an Army jaundice commis- 
sion, headed by Colonel Marion H. 
Barker of Northwestern University 
Medical School, went to Naples a year 
ago to try to discover its cause. Theit 
first clue was that German troops, and 
the American 34th division that fought 
over the same territory in Africa, both 
developed epidemics of diarrhaea, fol- 
lowed by jaundice. The symptoms were 
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worse at the front than at base or hos- 


pital areas, and they occurred in the 
summer-fall season, when flies and 
floods were at their worst. 

The doctors guessed, therefore, that 
jaundice is a filth disease. They tested 
this guess by giving volunteers (mostly 
conscientious objectors) waste matter 
from jaundiced soldiers. Three out of 
every five volunteers developed °jaun- 
dice. 

After further experiments, the Army 





announced that its doctors have dis- 
covered this jaundice, like dysentery, 
to be a filth disease, transferred from 
soldier to soldier or civilian to civilian 
by flies or by contact with water that 
has ‘been polluted with intestinal dis- 
charge from a jaundice victim. 

It is caus@d by a virus, as yet undis- 
covered, or by several types of virus, 
since there are several types of jaun- 
dice. The reason the virus has spread 
to the U. S. is that it is exceptionally 
tough, withstanding temperatures of 
70°C. (158°F.) —most viruses are 
killed at 45°C. (113°F.) — and it takes 
8-4 weeks to develop. 

Now that they know its cause, doc- 
tors try to prevent jaundice by better 
sanitation, and they treat it by putting 
the patient to bed immediately and giv- 
ing him a high protein diet, with much 
milk. A year ago only 55 per cent of 
jaundite cases went back to duty after 
65 days’ sickness; now 92 per cent re- 
turn in 52 days. The Army calls its work 
with jaundice “one of the very few 
original discoveries since the war be- 
gan.” Nancy GENET 
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A FEAT WORTH REPEATING 


At the request of Uncle Sam, boys 
and girls in 1944 picked 2% million 
bushels of milkweed pods, They had 
some help im the undertaking from 
teachers and directors of organizations 
like the Scouts and 4-H clubs.-The gov- 
ernment now announces that these pods 
were .converted into a million life pre- 
servers for our armed services! The 
need for the floss is still with us, and as 
large a cOntribution is hoped for this 
year. ' 
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ed HENRIETTA SZOLD | 
tly Althought never married, Henrietta 
ter Szold has been “mother” to more chil- | 
of dren than any other woman alive. The 
un- number of Jewish young people who 
are devoted to her as the hard-working 
my benefactress who brought them out of § - 
Nazi clutches into new life in Palestine 
runs into the thousands. Now 85, kindly, 
gentle Henrietta Szold was born in Bal- 
timore, daughter of an Hungarian rabbi. 
As a young girl she taught school, began 
her social work by organizing Ameri- 
, canization classes for refugees from 
Russian pogroms. In 1909 she became 
5 interested in Zionism, visited Palestine, 
was horrified at health conditions there. Eric, internationally famous fashion artist, creates a world of smart women on Strathmore 
Returning to the U. S., she and 13 
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DON’T MISS 
THIS CHANCE! 


You have ao quad a duanen an any other 
student to Vgae of the $25 Firat prizes in 

Scholastic Awards Contest. hurry- 
time is short! 


$400 in Cash Prizes 


There are many other prizes besides the $25 
First Prizes—both cash and art materials— 
waiting for YOU. And you never know whet 
you can do until you try—so send your entry 
in at once. 


PICTORIAL AWARD 


For the best example of pictorial art; in 
a color, crayon, cha inting, char 
coal. Payons, Pastel 0, 4 prizes each 


lo, Sketch 
=$25 First; $15 Second: $10 Third and many 
er prizes 


Textile Award 








Decorate Fabrics 
with 
PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 


for the best example of design applied fe 
cloth using Textile Colors, Water Colors, 

Crayons or tempera 2 prizes each—$25 First) 
$15 Second: $10 Third and many other prizes. 


Once you ve trred applying these gay, wash- 
able Prang Jextile Colors to anything made ef 
cloth you'll see what simple, easy fun it is, 
and you'll want to decorate dresses, scarfs, 
handkerchiefs, ond babushkas because they 
will be more beautiful than anything you can 
buy Prang Textile Colors can be washed or 
dry cleaned—they do not fade or run 


fry this expensive method of giving fabrics 
an expensive look! 


SEND FOR THIS CLEVER BOOKLET! 
“DO IT YOURSELF 
—full of ideas—tell: 
yeu just how to do 
. Only 25¢ post 
paid. 


Oep?. S-5 


THE AMERICAN | CRAYON | COMPANY 


17906 HAYES AVENUE 





9 RocnErTst Plaza New Your - | Blas «agen $7, Sam Paancmco +9 Ae Daas 








YOU AND YOUR JO8 
By Franklin R. Zeran, Ph.D. 


Vocational Director 


SHOULD | GO TO COLLEGE! 


HOULD : go to college?’ is an im 

portant question which every high 
school student should ask himself. Per- 
haps you have already asked it — and 
answered. If so, was your answer based 
on serious thinking or was it “snap 
judgment”? Have you, perhaps, left the 
question suspended somewhere in your 
upper story because of “money mat- 
ters”? Are you skipping it, because of 
pussible postponement in wartime? 

Finances and possible postponement 
are two factors which come. into the 
picture, but they are not first considera- 
tions. More important is to know where 
you're headed. Do you? Try this self 
quiz and see 

1. Have I decided what | want to do 
is my life's work? 

2. Am I fitted by aptitude, 
and interest to do it? 

3. In order to prepare myself tor this 
work, is a college education or special 
training, beyond high school, necessary? 

4. Have I found out what colleges 
iffer the preparation this work requires? 

5. Have I inquired and learned what 
the entrance requirements are? 

6..Have | planned my course ot 
study so that, when I finish high school, 

shall be able to meet these require- 
ments? 

Have | tound out what additional 
subjects or preparation through experi- 
ence might help me to make good in 
my college course (or special training)? 

If you answered yes straight through, 
ther you know where you're headed. If 
you were stumped at the beginning or 
along the way. you need to do some 
more thinking and planning 

High school boys, facing 
postponement of a college career be 
cause of -military service, should read 
the educational previsions of the G.I. 
Bil] of Rights (Public Law 346°) 
Service in the Armed Forces will make 
you eligible, under stated conditions, 
for college (or trade) training at any 
| institution on the. approved list of the 
| Veteran’s Administration. Tuition and 
other incidental fees up to $500 for the 
regular school year will be paid by the 
government directly to the. institution 
and you will receive $50 per month as 
a subsistence allowance. 

In the case of Sam Senior, postpone- 
ment or interruption of a college career 


ability 


possible 





is the problem Sam will be 17 years 





and 3 months ot age upon graduation 
from high school in June, 1945. Should 
he go to college at once, starting with 
the summer term, or get a job until 
September? Or should he get a job and 
continue working until drafted? 

Sam’s decision should be based on 
such questions as: Do | seriously want 
to go to college? How long will my col- 
lege course be. and could | profit by 
taking a part of i* now? Is there a man- 
power shortage in my community? Do I 
need work experience? 

John Junior and Sid Sophomore, too, 
should keep their eyes on the G.I. Bill 
of Rights. They are in an excellent posi- 
tion to study their aptitudes, abilities, 
and interests; to investigate colleges 
which offer the training they want; and 
to prepare themselves to meet the en- 
trance requirements 


The Girls’ Problem 


Entrance requirements tor women in 
tle Armed Forces are higher than for 
men, but some of you girls will be 
twenty years old before the war is over 
The G.I. Bill of Rights applies to 
WACs, WAVES, etc. You might con- 
sider going to college, upon graduating 
from high school, until you are twenty. 
Then, after service, you would be eli- 
gible for post-graduate work or study 
in institutions which are now out of 
financial reach. 

Sally Senior doesn’t have Sam’s prob- 
lem of possible postponement but she 
should give careful consideration to 
whether the war and peace efforts will 
be further advanced by her working a 
while and then going to college or by 
her going to college as soon as possible 
(f her only reasons for going to college 
are “it’s the thing to do” or “Beth and 
Jean are,” she would be smart and 
patriotic to go to work. 

Many short courses in college work 
are available free of charge through the 
Engineering, Science, Management War 
Training Program. Write your State Su 
perintendent of Public Instruction about 
these. Nurses’ Cadet Corps offers train- 
ing at no cost to girls. Other types of 
training at government expense are de- 
scribed in Job Training for Victory, 3rd 
edition.® 


your 


“* Obtainabie to: 5 cents trom Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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following 
the films 


““Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile “So-so 
THE FIGHTING LADY. (20th 

“iM Century-Fox. Produced by 
Louis de Rochement.) 


Hollywood versions of war, no mat- 
ter how corvincing, are comparatively 
easy to take because you can tell your- 
self that the actors weren't really killed, 
that sets and not houses were blown to 
bits, and that the destruction is just 
clever makebelieve. The Fighting Lady, 
however, is a ringside seat at the tense, 
disagreeable business called war. Most 
of it was photographed in Technicolor 
by Navy cameramen under the super- 
vision of Commander Edward J. Stei- 
chen. Some of the scenes are aérial com- 
bat pictures taken automatically by a 
éamera located alongside a gun barrel 
in the nose of a bomber. 

The Fighting Lady is not a WAVE, a 
WAC, or a woman Marine. She’s an 
aircraft carrier, commissioned last year. 
Her saga includes action at Marcus, 
Kwajalein, Truk, and the Marianas. 

This is an exciting hour’s worth of 
film, but that’s not the reason you 
should see it. Every American owes it 
to himself to know just how battles are 
fought. Perhaps a better understanding 
of the human and mechanical nature of 


war will go a long way to insure peace. 


THE THREE CABALLEROS. 
ag 
tion supervised by Norman 


Ferguson.) 


Walt Disney has performed another 
experiment perilous in the magic of car- 
tooning. 
ings and cartoon characters on the 
Screen as co-members of a cast. As far 
as we're concerned, we prefer our car- 
toon characters unhampered by the 
comparatively slow and clumsy move- 
ments of human beings, but there’s no 
denying that the experiment is a bril- 
liant technical achievement. 

Donald Duckgis the No. 1 Boy of the 
three caballeros. The other two are Jose 
Carioca, samba-hep parrot of Saludos 
Amigos; and Panchita, a Mexican roost- 
er, They visit South and Central Amer- 
ica in general, and Brazil and Mexico in 
particular, The trio get birds’-eye-views 
of the customs, dances, and songs of the 
human inhabitants of Latin America. 
Variety is given to many -of the elab- 
orate production numbers by drawn 
backgrounds which behave in typical 
Disney fashion, 


He has combined human be» 





(RKO. Production and direc- | 
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THE 1945 SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS FOR... 






Gostume Design and 
Fashion Illustration 


48 CASH PRIZES . .. TOTALING $640 


Have you always felt that you would like to be a fashion illustrator 
or a top-flight costume designer? Well, here’s your chance to match 
your talents against those of other students in schools throughout the 
country. Besides having the opportunity to win. one of these valuable 
prizes, you will have gained important experience in the kind of 
competition that exists between the leading designers and illustrators. 


The contest closes March 25, 1945, and there isn’t much time left. 
So get busy now and put that original design or clever ad layout 
down on paper. See the contest pages of this issue for full details. 


and | MeeptC1000Ce © oii 


FOR THE FASHION ILLUSTRATION DIVISION, your sketch should be placed 


in a layout suitable for use as a newspaper or magazine ad. Make your layout 


HATTA 


simple, yet “eye catching.” 


FOR THE COSTUME DESIGN DIVISION, you must attach a swatch of the 


fabric you would recommend for your design to your sketch, stating whether it 


i 


arene 
MTT 


is washable or dry cleanable. Choose a fabric suitable to the style of your 





HENNAUUITA 


garment and to the occasions for which it is to be worn. 


| 
l 





Mil 





TULA. LL LY ULL LL MMS 


Whether you are choosing the fabric for your contest design or for 
your own clothes, always look for an informative label, such as the 
Crown* Tested Tag on rayons, as your best guide to quality and 
serviceability. Such labels give you important information on fiber 
content, laboratory tests the fabric has passed, and the proper care 
of your garment. 





EDUCATIONAL SECTION ' 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of Crown Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence, R. I.5 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 





A BETTER WAY TO 
BUY RAYON FABRICS 
This seal is awarded 


only to fabrics contain- 
ate CROWN Rayon 
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-@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
Il. WHO’S WHO 


Match items in the right-hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 
proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Paulus ( ) American author 
2. Dunant ( ) Republican Secretary 
8. Moyne ( ) former Vice President 
4. Miltour ( ) pioneer Zionist 
& Biobnes ( ) prisoner in Russia 

( ) assassinated Britisher 
“ 896 (_) former British Foreign 

oo Secretary 

8. Wallace ( ) U. S. admiral 
9. Szold ( ) Secretary of Labor 
10. Perkins ( ) Swiss humanitarian 


WAR PRISONERS 


Underscore correct werd or phrase. 

1. Treatment of war prisoners is gov- 
erned by: (a) an Act of Congress; (b) 
the Geneva Convention; (c) the League 
of Nations. 

2. The Free Germany National Com- 
mittee was set up by German prisoners 
in: (a) England; (b) the U. S.; (c) 
Russia. 

3. The proportion of war prisoners 
working for private U. S. industries is 
about: (a) 10%; (b) 33%; (c) 66%. 

4. Since Italy's surrender, Italian 
prisoners have been: (a) freed; (b) 
allowed to join service units; (c) treated 
exactly as German prisoners are. 

5.*Investigation of war prisoner 
camps is conducted by: (a) the Red 
Cross; (b) the Swiss government; (c) 
UNRRA. 





iil. PALESTINE 


Mark each staterment T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. Palestine is of little strategic or 
economic importance. 

2. The. Jewish population of Pales- 
tine is entirely urban. 

3. Only 6% of the land in Palestine is 
owned by the Jews. 

4. The Arabs have been a majority of 
Palestine’s population for over ten cen- 
turies. 

5. In 1918 Palestine was made an in- 
dependent nation, 

6. The Balfour Declaration was en- 
dorsed by France, Italy and the U. S. 

7. During World War I Britain prom- 
ised to grant Arabian independence. 

8. The White Paper ordering an end 
to Palestine immigration was issued by 
the Churchill government. 

9. Both U. S. party -platforms last 
year supported the British policy in 
Palestine. 

10. The “Fighters for the Freedom of 
Israel” is an American Zionist society. 


IV. THE PALESTINE CONFLICT 


Write correct answer in each space. 

1. The name Palestine is derived 
from its former inhabitants, the 

2. In Biblical times Palestine was 
known as “the land of ——______.” 

3. In 70 A.D. the Jewish state was 
destroyed, by the nee : 

4. From the 16th to the 19th century 
it belonged to 








5. In 1917 Jerusalem was captured 
by British troops under General ____. 


V. WOMEN IN CONGRESS 


In the space following each name, 
place the name of the state which each 
of these congresswomen represents 
Margaret C. Smith 
. Mary T. Norton 
nly Fs Dowgite 
Helen G, Douglas 
. Clare Booth Luce 
. Edith N. Rogers 
. Mrs. Chase G. Woodhouse 
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® READING SIGNPOSTS 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


“How war prisoners behave; Germans 
and Japanese,” Science Digest, April, 1944. 

“PW’s; Nazis in U. S. prison camps,” by 
a U. S. Army Chaplain, Life, January 10, 
1944. 

“No pin-boys; life in a typical camp,” 
New Yorker, February 26, 1944. 
PALESTINE 

Ben-Horin, E., “Palestine and British 
Policy,” American Mercury, March, 1944. 

Stone, I. F., “Palestine Run-Around,” 
Nation, March 18, 1944. 

Lowdermilk, Walter C., Palestine, Land 
of Promise, Harper, N. Y., 1944, $2.50. 

Samuel, Maurice, Harvest in the Desert, 
Knopf, N. Y., 1944, $3.00. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Posen (Poland) pé zuhn. 

Saint Vith (Belgium) saN vét. 

Szold zéld. : 

mandate (mdn dat) a system of trustee- 
ship established by the League of Natiogs 
for the administration of territories; it dif- 
fers from a protectorate in that the manda- 
tory assumes obligations to the inhabitants 
and to the League. 

abrogate (db r6 gate) to abolish or 
repeal. 









Enter the 


in Black and Colored Inks is eligible. 


Your teacher will give you further details on how to enter 
this famous contest — or write to Scholastic, 220 East 42nd 


Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Extra Awards will be given by a department store sponsor 


in your area. 


HIGGINS tnx co., 1Ne. 
271 NINTH ST: BAUOKLYN 13, N.Y. 


May WIN 


HIGGINS MEMORIAL AWARDS 


30 Cash Prizes—30 Gifts 


So ehsy to compete! Any work you have done in school in 
Mechanical Drawing, Cartooning or Free Hand Drawing 


17th CONSECUTIVE YEAR OF HIGGINS SPONSORSHIP 
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THIRD PRIZe, BLACK INK, ¢ 
by Alberta Hofman 
rrick Hy; S.. Pittsburah 
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You have an 
important date 
on March 25th! 


Take a pencil now and check March 


A Touch of Heaven 
(Continued from page 13) 


won at Salerno for bringing wounded 
in under fire, for taking a Nazi machine- 
gun nest at St. L6. He wore the Bronze 
Star with two clusters, the Presidential 
Unit Citation with oak leaf cluster, and 
Purple Heart with two clusters — 
wounded three times. He had fought at 


Marigny, Roetgen, across all of France,. 


into Germany. 

Sergeant Myrand couldn't get his 
eyes off the skyline, receding as the 
Catskill neared Weehawken, but his 
thoughts were somewhere else. He said: 
“They were sending us green replace- 





25th on your calendar. Some day you 
may be glad you did. For March 25th 
is the “deadline” for entries in the 
most important student art competi- 
tion in America— 


THE M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 


Prizes 
Ast-55Q0 Q2nd-$25 3rd-335 


Five Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 


These awards—the Scholastic Awards 
for Oils—have brought nation-wide 
renown to scores of boys and girls, 
many of whom are now leading artists. 
This year can be your opportunity. 
Don’t delay in taking advantage of it. 
And don’t handicap your chances with 
inferior material” Use the best—and 
paint your best. You can do full jus- 
tice to your talent with Grumbacher 
Pre-tested Oil Colors—the colors that 
experienced artists insist on. Start your 
painting mow, and start it right—with 
Grumbacher colors, brushes and can- 
vas panel No. 634 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 


464 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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aarists 


— 
For Everyone LS | The Outstanding 
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PRIZES! 


A $25 War Bond and 117 
other prizes are offered in the 


MR. PEANUT 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


You Can Win One! 


Sati itt tft SMH "AH LL 














ments when I left. I hope they do all 
right. I hope they do something about 
the big ammunition. We were limited 
on our tank guns — the 75 mm. and 76 
— down to twelve a day. 


“Big’’ Ammunition Needed 
“Around St. Lé6, and on D-Day, we 


‘fired a full tank load — and then went 


back for more. That way we kept the 


| Germans’ heads down and they weren't 
| ready to go after our infantry, and they 
|couldn’t come up with their anti-tank 


guns. We need that big ammunition.” 

Like the other men, he w:s inclined 
to be bitter about strikers here on the 
home front. “Remember, we don’t ask 
any favors,” hé said, “We got only one 
idea over there — we want to end it up 
and get home. For good.” 

The soldiers clambered aboard the 
waiting trains in the Weehawken yard. 
They dumped their heavy packs in the 
aisles, sank back on the green .plush, 
and stared across the snowy meadows. 
They were more quiet now. 

Ken McNally, an undersized red- 
cheeked boy from Norfolk near Mes- 
sina, N. Y., wounded three times, dec- 


orated with the Bronze Star, the Com-| 


bat Infantry Badge, pressed his nose to 
the cold window. He is 22 years old 
and four of those years have been spent 
in the Army. He was overseas thirty 
months, six weeks in the ice-bound fox- 
holes at Eschweiler when he was tapped 
for a ‘trip home. 


Welcome at Camp Shanks 


The train stopped in Camp Shanks, 
in bleak countryside. An officer’s voice 
cut through the icy cold, sharp and 
metallic in the amplifiers set high on 
telephone poles, 

“Form double ranks, parallel to, but 
facing away from the train,” he said. 
“Trucks will come by to pick up your 
baggage. You won't have to carry that 
stuff while you’re here. We want to 
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PS. Be eure to use... 








































5 STYLES 
in 8 SIZES. 
a |B" /°C*rD" |°F-B” 
square , round ; flat; oval ; hinged 
Made of tempered stee! to 
give longer service, Witha 
triple reservoir ink contro! 
plus fan-slit tips for smooth 
action at any speed ..Within 
the five styles you'll find the 
right pen for each differant job 


Get your set of Speecbo Us and a book to day 


’ Fries 


CAMDEN N.J- 
sed ea BHD: Speedo ” i 

















wn Speed 


Attention! Contestants: 


THESE ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 

—to prepare winning 
contest material; 
‘—to shape your pro- 
fessional art career 







A simplified 
step-by-step 
ide to Water 
lor Painting 
—covers all 
aspects. 


Nd 


helptul books for 
almost every contest division 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION $1.00 
PENCIL DRAWING $1.00 
Of PAINTING , $1.00 
SIMPLIFIED DRAWING . $1.50 
SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY $1.00 


DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION $1.00 


and many others—write for lists. 
See your favorite art, book or 
department store, or direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
.... 156. FIFTH. AVENUE NEW. YORK 
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| General Delivery 


| A returned GI said one of the biggest 

laughs in England during the ghastly 
deluge of robot bombs was about the 
Yank who was trying to reassure his 
buddies. 

“What's the use of worrying?” he 
said. “If your name is on one of those 
babies, you’ve got to go.” 

“That may be okay,” another GI said, 
“but the ones I’m worried about are 
those marked “To Whom It May Con- 
cern. 


Paul Martin in N. Y. World-Telegram 


Tongue-Twister 


The chemistry teacher, having writ- 
ten the formula HNO3 on the black- 


“Help”. 


From infancy on, whenever he was 
under any emotional strain, a certain 
young sailor was plagued with the hic- 
cups. Happily he survived boot camp 
without any flareup, and had begun to 
think he was well rid of them. 

Then came a day, deep in the South 
Pacific combat zone, when his carrier 
was attacked by the Japs. Planes 
zoomed and dived overhead and bombs 
crashed into the sea just a few feet from 
where the sailor was manning one of 
the ship’s guns. Suddenly it came — the 
worst case of hiccups he’d ever had. He 
tried to stifle them, but they were ge’ 
ting worse by the minute. In despera- 
tion, just as his ship sent a mighty salvo 
at the enemy, he turned to a buddy: 

“Hey, fellow, I’ve got the hiccups,’ 
he shouted. “Do something to frighten 


> 
me. 
Grace V. Guinan in Coronet 


a 





board, asked‘a pupil what it signified. 
“Why—er—uh,” stalled the unhappy 
one, “it’s right on the tip of my tongue.” 
“In that case,” said the teacher, 
| “you’d-better spit it out. It’s nitric acid.” 





Captain Bruce Bairnsfather, whose 
“Old Bill” drawings were a highlight 
during the last war, says the most amus- | 
ing cartoon he has seen during this war | 
is the one entitled Invasion. 

The drawing depicts an Army off- | 
cer addressing his men just before set-| 
ting out on a dangerous invasion: mis- | 
sion. “Got everything, men?” asks the 
officer, “Chewing gum? Chocolate? Pea- 
nuts? Spam? Okay, let’s go!” 

Jame 


D-Day Daze 


Harris it Coronet | 
| 
| 


D-Day provided little humor, but} 
§ |there was one incident worth noting. 
+ | A large British glider. filled with troops’ 
|was being towed over the channel to| 
|France when the tow rope snapped. | 
|The glider made a complete turn and 
|continued its glide toward the English | 
|coast, making a smooth landing on pa 
|R. A, F. field. A sergeant rushed out to 
|investigate the unscheduled landing 
jand was instantly surrounded by the 
|yelling, excited troops pouring out of | 
ithe glider. Faces blackened and armed 
|to the teeth, they threatened him with 
| their machine guns, shouting, “Achtung, 
|achtung! You so and so! Do you sur- 
| render?” 
| “Where in blazes do you think you 
|are?” yelled back the sergeant. 
“Blimey,” exclaimed one of the in- 
|vaders, “this bloke speaks English as 
| well as we do. What part of France is 
this, chum?” 





German B, Fisher in Coronet 











SCUMATE FAV lie 








—Glide- 
S LIKE AN 
INDIAN GUIDE 


Down the twisting 
streams, across the 
ruffled lakes, your Old 
Town Canoe is your 
dependable friend for 
fishing and hunting. 
Sturdy and strong for 
long trips, yet light 
and easy to carry. Per- 
fectly balanced. An 
Old Town is designed 
like a birchbark, but 
built for many years 
of adventure and sport. Easy to own. 


* War has restricted our production of 
canoes, outboard boats, rowboats, din- 
ghies and sailboats, but Old Town qual- 
ity is unchanged. Send 3c postage for 
catalog to Old Town Canoe Company, 
152 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine, 
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THE 5TH COLUMN! 


* WE WANT TO C-U-B-A CUS- 
3 7a TOMER of ours! To serious 
. approval applicants we offer 
a big packet of all different 












UNMASK 


commemoratives; 

Victory stamp: airmail; sin- 

ister Anti-Fifth Columnist is- 

sue; etc. Send that nickel 

today and get the surprise of 

your lifet GARCELON STAMP 
CO., Box 594, Calais, Me. 


Fraternity and 
Sorority Pins and Rings. 


A4 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. % 
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Are You Hep 
to the Signs 
of the Times? 


I's the newspaper head- 

lines that point the direc- 

tion, but it’s easy to lose 

your way! That's why, it's a super 
idea to 





. . to the magazine that'll give you an all- 
around picture of what's going on—WORLD 
WEEK! You'll look forward to these lively fea- 
tures: What's New in Science relating the 
latest finds; Air Week, a full page digest on 
aviation; Debate Articles, Builders of 
America, a cartoon type feature on America's 
leaders; and more to come! 





Today's explosive news requires careful hand- 
ling. If you don't understand what's going on, 
you might "blow a fuse!" WORLD WEEK fea- 
tures discussions of Foreign and Domestic 
news; They Say, opinions to quote; Inside 
Washington by WORLD WEEK's own corre- 
spondent; Special Numbers on France, Brazil 
and Africa! 





. That's what you'll come to when you look 
over these weekly "specials": Movie reviews, 
radio news, sports, jokes—and still more 
to come! 


To get started in the right direction... 
. Order through 


your teacher and 
\] j save. The Doilar 

Sign? Just 

Agé¢ per term 


=less than 2'/sc per issue—for 16 Big Issues! 


¢ WORLD WEEK - 











A Touch of Heaven 
(Concluded from page 21) 


because we know you want to get home. 
We want you'all to know that we are 
eager and anxious to do all we can for 
you who have given such great service 
to your country overseas.” 

The trucks roared down for the bags. 
Freed of the burdens, the 1,300 trudged 
up the snowy hills to be distributed in 
barracks warmly heated, every bed 
fresh with crisp linen. The men felt of 
the sheets and the pillow cases and 
their happy murmuring filled the room. 

An officer told them where they 
could telephone their kin or send wires 
to any part of the country. He said. “We 
ask only one thing —don’t talk too 
much. Don’t say anything that might 
get back to the enemy and jeopardize 
your buddies overseas.” The men nod- 
ded, murmured a mass promise. They 
broke for the mess halls. 


Mess for Heroes 


Mess was incredible. “The soldiers’ 
eyes all but popped at what was put 
on their trays—two juicy fat steaks 
each, onions, fried pé@tatoes, peas, 
beans, cake, crullers, an orange, white 
bread, thick blocks of fresh butter. At 
the mess tables they got bottles of 
foaming milk, pitchers of scalding 
coffee. 

After mess the 1,300 scattered over 
the landscape. They got in line in the 
communications hut to telephone home 
and to write. A few stepped out of the 
booths wet-eyed, but nobody seemed 
inclined to laugh at them. 

Pvt. Levas Shaffer, a tall, dark-haired 
coal miner from Grove City, Pa., had 
never ‘used a telephone before. He 
stumbled out of the booth awkwardly. 
He fingered a soiled Silver Star ribbon 
on his chest (for evacuating wounded 
under fire at E] Guettar). He said: “I 
talked in the telephone. I said, ‘Zelma, 
this is your husband.’ She didn’t believe 
me. When she did get to believe me 
she couldn’t talk. Her mother had .to 
talk to me.” 

The 1,300 invaded the post exchanges 
and the ice-cream parlor in the East 
Club. They chaffed the girl civilians 
who got arm-weary handing them ice 
cream, malted milks, and sundaes. 

Some wandered back to barracks 
around 9 o'clock, and stayed under the 
hot showers until they were lobster 
pink., They kept murmuring: “Hot 
water. Hot water.” 

At midnight the barracks was silent 
but for their breathing’ This was their 
first night home. This was the dream 
come true. They smiled in their sleep, 
relaxed. 





i TUSGECCOGG® COESORRET ET OC EDS ERT ORIm CeeRE tee " 
BUY MORE WAR STAMPS. 





AND WIN A 
SYNCHRONIZED SPEED 
FLASH AWARD 


$25.00 Ist Prize; $15.00 2nd 
Prize $10.00 3rd Prize, and 10 
prizes of $2.50 each for pictures | 
taken with synchronized flash. 


Winners whose pictures are 
taken with a Kalart Syn- 
chronized SPEED FLASH 
will receive double the 
prize money: offered. 






Kalart makes syn- 
chronized flash 
equipment for every 
purse and purpose. 
Write for full infor- 
mation on Kalart 
Speed Flash equip- 
ment. Kalart, Dept. 
$-2, Stamford, Con- 
necticut. 








LEARN WATCH REPAIRING id 


war security. Work for a jeweler. Also make es 
earnings at home. Amaze your friends by repairing 
their watches. A most j 
practically nc zompetition. Dey ond evening closes. 
Enroll at the largest watchmaking school in the 
U. S$. A.— THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HORO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE, 807 Ridge Avenue, North Side, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Earn your graduation exe 
SENIORS: Penses by taking ordere 
for America’s most beautiful Gradua- 
tion Name Cards from fellow students, 
Free cards and free sample kit. Write 
today to Printcraft, 1423 &. Kim 
Scranton 5S, Pa. 


fi, FREE CATALOG “ania hing’ oh 





















Finest quality. Over 300 artistic oa Write 

| for our attractive free catalog select a 
Sen ae in or ring for your class or club. 

A, Metal Arts Go. Rochester, HY. 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 





Sell your School Class-nates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CAROS in the 
country. est peices over fret ba 
higheat commission: 

fire. @urry! Write CRAFT-CARD § sensi Pg ti soe 38-Ne 
honey’ 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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PILLSBURY’S COMMUNIQUE! 


Have you received your 





copy this month? Better have us place your name ‘on the 


mailing list right away! 


It’s bigger, more fun, has more good reading, more 
food for thought and more thought for food than our 
former “Fightin’ Food Communique.”’ 12 pages in all. 
The new cover is all-American . . . and feminine. The 
inside sparkles, too, with practical, informative articles 
—and pictures—which we think will interest you. For 
instance—the page, ‘Across the Editor’s Desk,”’ with a 
nutshell synopsis of a best-of-the-month article or two 
on foods, letters to the Editor, news about Pillsbury’s 
Planning Panel. Appealing features like the ones about 
bolting cloth and crystal in the January issue. The hit 


PILLSBURY’S COMMUNIQUE will keep you posted right 
up to the minute, month after month throughout your 


school year. Non-commercial, naturally. Mailed to you ~ 


FREE. We’ll start sending it to you just as soon as we 
have your name and address—just fill in and mail this 
coupon. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


FREE! This puts you on the mailing list for... 


PILLSBURY’S COMMUNIQUE! 





page on “Career Cues and Hobby Horses’’— pores Education Department F-46 
sth its al leneet Alan A h “sbi ery Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
es ee se hai ns 3 FQ ¢% Please send me PILLsBURY’s COMMUNIQUE every 
for yeu. Two pages of Ann Pillsbury’s best BGT ; month. 
recipes . . . especially prepared for*you. Two bet XXxx £ ¢ Name— = didi 
‘more on-food happenings . . . Pillsbury’s Food * Prod Sttest:. : 4 
beret bra City enn 4 be piers RM 


Memo — and ijast-second Final Food Flashes. 
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HOW 1 USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Teacher Competition in Classroom Method 


The following prize-winning letter 
comes from Miss Olga Olson, of Black 
River Falls, Wisconsin, High School, 
who will receive a Book-of-the-Month 
Club subscription. 


HUS far, the prize-winning letters on 

the use of Scholastic and World Week 
have had to do with their use in the 
study of current events. They are equal- 
ly useful in the teaching of units in the 
regular social science classes. For this 
reason, our school pays for most of the 
copies of Senior Scholastic so that we 
can keep them on file for future refer- 
ence. 

In my World History and Social Prob- 
Jems classes I teach units on China, In- 
dia, Australia, Russia, Postwar Plan- 
ning, Wise Use of Leisure, Tax Prob- 
lems; and like subjects. Because of lack 
of duplicate copies of books on these 
subjects I am forced to depend on 
pamphlet and magazine material. Here 
it is that I use Scholastic most effec- 
tively. 

The special issues on some of these 
topics, such as the recent ones on China 
and Russia, are invaluable, because they 
give such a well-rounded presentation 
of the entire problem, and because we 
have duplicate copies which will be as 
good next year as they are currently in 
the study of our units. Even special is- 
sues of some years ago, such as the one 
on “Taxes” (Feb. 27, 1937) are still 
usable in part, because the “Primer of 
Tax Terms’ and the historical develop- 
ment are still pertinent. The older 
special issues are supplemented by more 
recent Scholastic articles which usually 
suffice to bring the material up to date. 
Biographical material appearing in 
Scholastic is also used in the develop- 
ment of the units. 

Special features, such as “Famous 
Documents of Democracy,” which ap- 
peared in 1932 and the present series 
of “Builders of America,” are used in 
ihe regular study of United States his- 
tory — each in its logical place in the 
story of our nation’s development. 

Now, as to my methods of keeping 
track of Scholastic material useful in my 
unit teaching — as each new issue ar- 
rives I record on a bibliography card 
the articles dealing with any subject of 
unit study. For instance, I record on my 
card for “Russia” the November 6, 1944 
issue and on my “Taxes” card the No- 
vember 13th issue. As I use these par- 
ticular issues in our regular current 
events study I pass over the articles 








which can be more effectively used 
later in the study of a unit. 

After being used in current events 
study all copies are filed in regular mag- 
azine files in the library for future use. 
(We have files from 1929 on.) If there 
is an issue with only one or two features 
of permanent social studies value we 
clip them and discard the rest of the 
issue in order to conserve library space 
‘or really usable material. 

As’ I scan the issues for material to 
record on my unit bibliography cards I 
clip any bibliographies listed in the 
issue and paste them on my cards. They 
serve as a guide to material for study 
and also as a guide to the purchase of 
new material which we are constantly 
idding to our library facilities. 

In teaching some units I have the 
students work out the bibliography and, 
of course, they list only those references 
which are available for our use. Scho- 


- 





DEBATE BROADCAST 


Tune in February 20, 9:30 p.m. EWT, 
Mutual Network 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 
in cooperation with NUEA and Scho- 
lastic Magazines, will present a 45-min- 
ute discussion on the national debate 
topic: 

RESOLVED: That the legal voting age 

should be reduced to 18. 

Theodore Granik, Moderator. Speakers: 


Affirmative 
Hon. Augustus W. Bennet, Representa- 
tive in Congress from New York. 
David A. Funk, Senior, Wooster (Ohio) 
High School. 
Betsy E. Ancker, Senior, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Negative 
Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, Exec. Sec’y., 
American Ass’n. of Junior Colleges. 
Robert E. Mertz, Freshman, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Janie Teipel, Senior, Adamson High 
School, Dallas, Texas. 





lastic is the only student magazine listed 
in the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature and thus appears in practically 
all of our unit biographies. | 

All in all, as much as I like Scholastic 
for use in my current events work, I like 
it still better for its excellent material 
on my unit studies, in the teaching of 
which I combine the past and present, 
economics, geography, history, and gov- 
ernment, people and places. Let’s have 
more special issues. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The American Education Fellowship 
(formerly Progressive Education Associa- 
tion) announces a free script service for 
clubs and other organizations interested in | 
educational broadcasting. 

Each script runs fifteen minutes. It is 
written in the form of a round table dis- 
cussion for three or four adults and one or | 





two students. Current educational problems | |” 


are discussed from the progressive view- | 
point. One script, for example, covers the | 
problems of after-school recreation, finan- 
cial aid for students, and curriculum plan- 
ning for non-college students. Another dis- 
cusses the implications of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights for education. 

Scripts will be available at the rate of 


one a month. They are primarily intended | 


for use on local broadcasting stations and | 


are being used in that way in several cit- | } 
ies. They also make stimulating program | 


material for P. T. A. meetings and educa- 
tional conferences. 

For further information, write to Radio 
Division, American Education Fellowship, 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
State how you plan to use the scripts and 

(Concluded on page 4-T ) 











* THIS FREE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR TEACHERS 


tells you how to obtain, 
without cost, interesting il- 
lustrated educational material 
relating to American forest 
resources, including 


e illustrated booklets 
e wall posters and charts 
e@ motion picture 


Ask for this FREE BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY by writing 


AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


1319 18th Street, N. W. 
Washington 4, D. C. 






















order, please do it today! 


1. IH you entered a Tentative Order... 


You may revise your order within three weeks 
after you receive your first bundle of copies. 
This is the second week of the term! Uniess we 
receive a revised order, we'll assume your 
present order is correct and bill. you for it. 


Have you sent us a confirmation of your order? 


We don’t want to rush you but—it’s already the second week of the new 
term, and we know now—definitely—that we'll be turning back orders 
for WORLD WEEK this semester, just as we were compelled to do last 
semester, because of necessary wartime paper rationing. If you want to 
confirm your tentative order, revise your present order or enter a new 


If you haven’t confirmed your order 
—one of the four messages below is for you! 


To help us give the best possible service to the greatest number of teachers and students, 
won't you please see which of the situations below applies to you? 


2. If you asked for sample copies... 


We sent you a Teacher Edition Desk Copy and 
a limited number of student copies—as many 
as we could spare under our WPB paper quora 
Perhaps you just haven't gotten around to 
placing an order. You may pay later after 
you've collected the money from your students. 





3. if you haven’t renewed your last 
term’s order yet... 


Don’t let another issue go by! Your students 
will wane every one of the vital issues this 
Spring. We urge you co give us the green light 
to start your order now, while we still nave 
the opportunity co do so. 





© Please make my DEFINITE 
ORCER: 


© Please enter my TENTATIVE 


OROER: Name 





WORLD WEEK 
220 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


4. If you want, to revise your order 
in any way... 

Do it now! Then, you'll be sure co get the full 
number of copies you need. Last term, we had 
to disappoint many teachers and cheir pupils 
because we could nor fill increases in orders 
late in the term 


WORLD WEEK 


Interprets the Modern World for Youth 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM 


te confirm or revise your present order 
te enter a new tentative erder 


TE—WW-2-12-45 





© Please REVISE MY ORDER te: 
School 





acme Copies Of WORLD WEEK- 


40¢ per pupil per term City 


Street Address 





P. 0. Zone Ne. 











Teacher Edition Desk Copy supplied with each classroom order of 10 or more—extra copies with each additional set of 30. 








News and Notes 
(Concluded from page 3-T ) 


whether you are interested in organizing a 
broadcasting group in your community. 


~ +. * 


Soviet Russia Today, which was listed in 
our November 6th issue as “the Soviet or- 
gan in America,” wishes it to be known 
that it is an American magazine about the 
Soviet Union, published and edited by 
Americans. 

° ° 2 

A $200 prize essay contest for Negro and 
white college students on the question, 
“Should Negro students attend Negro or 
mixed colleges?” has been announced by 
Negro Digest magazine. A $100 award will 
be made for the best essay on each side 
of the question. The contest is open to all 
college students, and the essays, limited to 
750 words, will be judged by a board of 
eminent workers in the field of racial rela- 
tions. The deadline is April 1, 1945. For 
contest rules, write to College Essay Con- 
test, Negro Digest, 5619 S. State St., Chi- 
cago 21, Ill. (Your students may like to de- 
bate this question or write essays, even 
though they are not old enough to com- 
pete.) 

eo 7 oO 

Abraham Lincoln Speaks is a leaflet giv- 
ing a brief introduction to the man, and 
several pages of quotations from his 
speeches and writings, which bear signifi- 
cantly on today’s problems and conditions. 
It is one of a series of leaflets prepared and 
circulated by Leonard S. Kenworthy. Others 
in the series introduce William Penn, and 
John Woolman (now ready); Leo Tolstoi, 
and John Wesley (ready some time in Feb- 
ruary); Jane Addams (ready in March). 
They may be ordered from Mr. Kenworthy * 
at Fairmount, Indiana. The price for each 
one of the series is 5c per copy; $1.50 for 
fifty; $2.75 for one hundred. 

- ~~ ~ 

The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators has cancelled its four an- 
nounced regional conferences. This action 
has been taken in compliance with the re- 
quest of War Mobilization Director, James 
F. Byrnes, that gatherings be restricted to 
50 persons, to afford travel and hotel facili- 
ties for service personnel. 

The conferences had been planned for 
Birmingham, Ala., February 12-14; Chi- 
cago, February 19-21; Denver, Colo., Feb- 
ruary 27-March 1; and New York City, 
March 5-7, 

In cancelling the four meetings, N. L. 
Engelhart, president of the AASA, said, 
“Our regional conferences had been re- 
duced in size in accordance with previous 
plans to restrict large gatherings, and our 
curtailed program was devoted in large 
measure to the education of returning vet- 
erans and other projects connected with the 
conduct of the war and its aftermath. How- — 
ever, we recognize the extreme emergency 
of the present request of the war agencies, | 
and will fulfill to the best of our ability the 
objectives of these conferences thru other 
media.” 
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